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TO  THE 


'Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer^  K.G. 

c.  M’c.  &’ c. 

MY  LORD, 

I HAVE,  for  a great  part  of  my  life,  been  in 
the  habit  of  ftudying  political  economy  as  a 
recreation,  in  thofe  hours  which  I could  fpare 
from  the  duties  of  my  flation.  Though  thefe 
duties  have  but  little  relation  to  this  fubjeft, 
they  have  been  fuch  as  to  enable  me  to  con- 
verfe  with,  and  derive  information,  not  only  from 

thofe  who  are  eminent  for  their  rank  and  learn- 

* 

ing,  but  for  their  praftical  knowledge.  What 
was  before  a matter  of  tafte  and  amufement, 
now  becomes  a matter  of  duty  j for,  the  prefent 
fcarcity  and  high  price  of  provifions  is  a fubjefl 

upon 
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npon  whlcli,  from  its  peculiar  nature,  it  is 
of  the  utmoil;  importance  that  not  only  the 
members  of  government,  but  every  indivi- 
dual, fhould  form  correct  opinions.  As  errors 
among  the  governed,  as  well  as  the  governing, 
are  here  of  the  moft  ferious  and  dangerous  con- 
fequence,  every  good  man  inuft  feel  it  incum- 
bent on  him,  to  endeavour  not  only  to  form  his 
own  opinion  upon  the  moft  folid  grounds,  but, 
to  the  beft  of  his  ability,  to,  lend  his  affiftance 
to  others  in  doing  fo. 

As  what  I have  to  communicate  would  de- 
rive no  weight  from  my  name,  it  is  of  no  confe- 
qiience  that  it  fhould  be  knowm  : but,  knowing 
the  deep  intereft  your  Lordfliip  takes  in  this 
queftion,  I court  the  fandlion  of  your  name,  in 
thus  addreffing  you,  and  fubmit  the  following 
inquiry  to  you,  not  only  as  a member  of  the 
legiflature,  as  one  of  his  Majefty^s  hereditary 
counfellors,  and  one  of  his  minifters,  prefiding 
over  a great  department  of  the  ftate  with  the 
moft  eminent  ability,  zeal,  and  fuccefs,  but  alfo 
as  one  who,  by  his  independence,  his  private 

virtues. 
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Virtues,  and  various  talents,  has  conciliated  the 
confidence,  refpeft,  and  affeftion  of  the  nation, 
and  who  is  acknovv^ledged  to  be  a promoter 
and  a judge  of  w^hatever  is  beneficial  to  fo- 
ciety. 

% 

In  inquiring  into  the  caufes  and  remedies 
of  the  prefent  diftrefs,  much  light  rhay  be  de» 
rived  from  the  experience  of  paft  tifnes.  It  ap- 
pears, from  hiftory,  that  there  has  been  no 
famine  in  this  country  for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ; though,  in  that  time,  there 
have  been  frequent  inftances  of  difirefs,  from 
fcarcity  and  dearth.  Famines  were  frequent, 
not  only  before  the  Norman  conqueft,  during 
the  Saxon  and  Danifli  dynafties,  but  fince  that 
rera,  till  near  the  end  of  the  Plantagenet  race 
of  kings.  During  this  latter  period,  though  the 
records  of  the  times  are  very  imperfeft  in  moft 
other  points,  they  are  tolerably  fatisfaclory  with 
regard  to  this  3 for,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the 
annalifts  of  thofe  days  to^  mark  the  weather 
from  year  to  year : and  it  appears  that  famines 
never  occurred,  except  after  bad  feafons.  It  is, 
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however,  probable,  that  what  were  famines 
would  fometimes  have  only  been  cafes  of  extra- 
ordinary dearth,  had  it  not  been  for  impolitic 
inffitutions  and  regulations.  The  laws,  prohibit- 
ing the  tranfportation  of  corn  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another,  mull  certainly  have  con- 
tributed to  aggravate  the  evil ; and  there  is  one 
inftance  of  a regulation  to  fix  the  price  of  pro- 
vifions,  in  the  year  1314,  to  which  fome  hifto- 
rians  attribute  the  famine  of  the  following  yean 
However  this  may  be,  it  may  be  confidered  as 
an  hiflorical  fa6t,  that  famines  never  occurred  in 
thefe  ages,  but  after  bad  feafons.  How  little 
they  depend  on  public  convulfions  may  be  in- 
ferred from  hence,  that  they  were  unknown 
during  the  great  political  ftruggles,  fuch  as  the 
civil  wars  of  York  and  I^ancafter,  and  thofe 
of  the  king  and  parliament.  The  laft  famine 
in  England  was  in  the  year  1438,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VI. ; but  it  was  before  the  difaftrous 
civil  wars  of  that  reign. 

As  there  is  no  reafon  to  prefame  that  the 
courfe  of  nature,  for  the  lall  hundred  and 
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fifty  years,  has  been  different  from  what  it 
before  that  period,  fome  knowledge,  of  the  utmoft 
importance  to  the  points  in  queftion,  may  be  de- 
rived from  inquiring  into  the  circumftances  which 
rendered  thofe  ages  fo  liable  to  thefe  fevere  ca- 
lamities, particularly  the  14th  century,  which 
was  remarkable  both  for  famine  -and  peftilence 
all  over  Europe, 

1.  The  low  ftate  of  agriculture. — ^This  was 
owing  not  only  to  the  backwardnefs  of  thefe 
ages  in  every  branch  of  indufiry,  but  to  the 
mean  and  degrading  ftate  in  which  the  labourers 
in  agriculture  were  held  in  confequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  feudal  and  military  ideas.  It  ap- 
pears that,  in  the  ISth  and  14th  centmies,^^  corn 
fold  for  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the 
fame  weight  of  butchers  meat.  It  is  juft  the  re- 
verie in  our  times.  The  reafon  of  this  no  doubt 
is,  tha»t  pafturage,  requiring  little  exertion  of  ta- 

* The  hiilorical  fa6ls,  mentioned  in  this  letter,  are  taken 
ehiefiy  from  Hame’s  or  Henryks  HiHori'es  of  England,  and 
Dr,  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 
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lents  or  labour^  is  the  favourite  purfuit  of  rude 
times  ; whereas^  agriculture,  requiring  great  dili- 
gence and  ll?:ill,  flouriilies  mod  in  ages  of  civiliza- 
tion and  iiiduftry. 

We  may  infer  from  this,  that  the  proportion  of 
corn  to  animal  food  was  much  lefs  in  thefe  ages 
than  in  our  times.  The  quantity  of  grain  ufed 
for  food  muft  then  however  have  been  very  con- 
fiderabie,  othervdfe  the^ deficiency  of  it  would  not 
have  occafioned  famine;  and  it  is  a matter  of  fe- 
rious  redeclion,  that  a like  deficiency  now,  would 
be  ftill  more  fatal,  as  we  depend  fo  much  more 
on  the  produdlions  of  agriculture:  a confdera- 
tion  which  iliould  add  to  our  anxiety  and 
vigilance,  with  regard  to  the  means  of  pre- 
vention. 

2.  A more  fcanty  produfHon,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  and  neceffities  of  the  con- 
Turners,  owing  to  the  more  iimple  manners  of 
the  times. — Before  the  introduftion  of  re- 
finement and  luxury  there  was  no  ^induce- 
ment to  produce  more  than  what  was  neceffary 
4 for 
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for  mere  fuftenance.  The  quantity  of  grain  em-- 
ployed,  in  later  times^  in  brewing,  diftllling,  feed- 
ing of  horfes,  and  other  articles  of  unneceSary 
confumption,  becomes  a fort  of  difpoieable  fur- 
plus,  fo  that  in  times  of  fcarcity  great  part  of  it 
may  be  turned  into  the  channels  of  neceffity.  It 
is  evident,  then,  however  paradoxical  it  may  at 
firll  fight  appear,  that  luxury,  or  what  by  fome 
may  be  called  wafte,  is  one  of  the  refources 
againfl:  famine.  In  fa£l,  what  can  be  fo  dreadful 
as,  that  in  years  of  common  plenty  there  fhould 
be.  produced  juft  enough,  and  no  more,  than 
what  will  fuffice  for  the  Beceiilties  of  nature. 
Where  this  is  ftrlflly  the  cafe,  every  bad  feafon 
muftbe  produQive  of  famine,  exciufive  of  foreign 
importation  ? The  unnece-iTary  expenditure  in  years 
of  plenty  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  a per- 
petual public  granary,  far  more  permanent  and 
lefs  precarioiis  than  any  that  could  be  made  in 
liorehoufes,  where  grain  is  apt  to  decr,y;  and 
which  require  the  conftant  vigilance  of  the  ma- 
giftrate  to  replenlfli.  However  expedient  and 
commendable,  therefore,  it  may  be  in  times  of 
fcarcity  to  make  retrenchments  in  articles  of  lux- 
ury. 
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my,  it  yi^ould  be  highly  impolitic  and  dangerous 
to  make  fuch  retrenchments  perpetual. 

3.  The  want  of  internal  and  foreign  com^ 
merce. — It  appears,  from  the  records  of  the 
times,  that  there  was  no  method  of  equalizing 
the  confumption  of  different  feafons ; for,  in  the 
fame  year,  the  prices  of  corn,  at  different  times, 
would  vary  not  a third  or  a fourth,  not  three  or 
four  times,  but  eight  or  nine  times,  as  Will  ap- 
pear by  infpecling  the  tables  that  have  been  con- 
ftmfted  of  the  annual  prices  ^ of  wheat,  from  the 
year  1202,  till  the  year  1764.‘‘  It  appears  from 
the  fame  tables,  that  the  plenty  of  one  year 
was  not  called  in  aid  of  the  fcarcity  of  another, 
for  a wide  difference  between  years  immediately 
preceding  or  fncceeding  each  other  is  obferved 
conflantly  occurring.  It  equally  appears,  that  the 
wants  and  diftrefs  of  one  part  of  the  country 
Vv^ere  not  relieved  by  the  greater  plenty  that  pre- 
vailed in  adjoining  diftritls.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Dunftable,  a document  fre- 

* See  Smith  on  the  Wealth'  of  Nations. 
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quently  quoted  by  hiftorians,  that  while  wheat 
fold  at  Diinftable,  fot  a crown  the  quarter,  it 
was  fold  at  Northampton  for  eight  flnilings. 
There  were,  in  thofe  days,  many  unavoidable 
obftacles  to  free  intercourfe,  fuch  as  the  Want 
of  high-roads,  canals,  and  polls.  But  thefe 
difficulties  might  have  been  furmounted,  had  it 
not  been  for  a law  prohibiting  the  tranfporta- 
tion  of  corn  from  one  county  to  another.  That 
fuch  a law  did  exift,  appears  by  a regulation 
ellablilhed  in  1440,  whereby  commiffioners  of 
the  cuftoms  were  authorifed  to  grant  licences 
for  the  carrying  of  corn  from  one  comity  to 
another.  Lallly,  there  was  no  corn  imported 

from  foreign  countries  in  thofe  ages.  But  what 

> 

completed  the  annihilaflon  of  commerce,  was, 
that  the  popular  odium,  and  the  feverity  of  the 
laws  again!!  forefcallers,  were  then  at  their 
height.  Authors  ffigmatize  them  by  every  op* 
probrious  epithet  which  language  can  furnifli  ^ 
the  penalties  inflidled  by  law,  were,  forfeiture 
of  goods  and  chattels,  pillory,  imprifonment, 
banifliment,  and,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III, 
the  punifhment  was  made  death,  by  a flatute 
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which^  however,  was  repealed  In  the  fame  reign. 
This  reign,  though  held  fo  glorious  abroad,  from 
the  fplendid  vidories  in  France,  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  moft  calamitous  at  home  ; both 
famine  and  peftilence  having  raged  wdth  the 
iitmoft  feverity. 

When  we  confider,  therefore,  that  there  was 
no  relief  to  be  derived,  in  cafe  of  fcarcity,  from 
one  feafon  to  another,  from  one  year  to  another, 
from  one  county  to  another,  nor  from  one  country 
to  another,  we  may  fafely  afcribe, . to  want  of 
commerce,  the  greateil  fliare  in  producing  the 
famines  of  thofe  times,  of  all  the  caufes  that 
have  been  enumerated,  except  bad  feafons. 

WTiat,  then,  are  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  fnce  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
v/nich  have  ever  fmce  that  time  prevented  fcar- 
city from  amounting  to  famine? — The  more  im- 
mediate caufes  feem  to  have  been  the  freedom 
of  internal  commerce,  which  began  to  take  place 
in  1440,  two  years  after  the  laft  famine^  and 
importation  from  foreign  countries,  which  we  for 
3 . the 
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firft  time  hear  of  in  hiftory  a few  years  after- 
wards. Soon  after  this,  commerce  and  civiliza- 
tion began  to  make  rapid  advances,  under  the 
Princes  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  flourifh  and  extend  themfelves,  ever 
fince,  fo  as  to  bring  this  country  into  its  prefent 
ftate  of  unequalled  profperity  and  grandeur. — 
The  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  its  be- 
coming more  honourable,  together  with  the  in- 
troduQIon  of  potatoes,  have  been  additional 
refources,  in  ftill  later  times. — And  it  is  certainly 
none  of  the  leaf!:  advantages  concomitant  upon 
wealth  and  induflry,  that  they  have  been  inftm- 
mental  in  preventing  fuch  grievous  calamities  as 
famines.  For,  however  deplorable  the  evils  of 
the  prefent  day  may  be,  how  far  fliort  are  they 
of  the  calamities  of  thofe  periods,  in  which  a 
year  like  the  lad:  would  have  been  produftive 
of  famine,  and  perhaps  of  its  ufuai  concomitant, 
pellilence  ! the  Hate  of  fociety  and  manners 
being  then  fuch,  that  the  quantity  of  food,  pro- 
duced and  imported,  bore  a lefs  proportion  to 
the  population  than  it  does  in  our  days  : and 
the  prejudices  of  the  age  being  fuch,  as  not  to 
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allow  middle-men  to  apportion  and  equalize  the 
confumption  of  different  feafons,  as  is  fo  happily 
exemplified  in  our  timeSo 

Having  premifed  this  much  with  regard  to  pail 
pmes^  let  us  now  inquire  into  the  caufes  of  the 
prefent  fcarcity  and  high  price  of  provifions. 

The  funimer  and  autumn  of  the  year  1799 
was  colder  and  more  rainy  than  any  in  the  me» 
inory  of  man,  and  crops  have  never,  in  our  time, 
been  fo  fcanty,  nor  fo  badly  got  in.  The, enor- 
mous deficiency  of  one-third  of  an  average  crop 
is  the  leaft  which  any  intelligent  calculator  has 
affigned,  and  many  made  it  much  greater.  That 
was  certainly  one  of  thofe  feafons,  which,  in  the 
1 4th  century,  would  have  been  followed  by  a fa- 
mine ; and  how  has  this  been  prevented,  but  by 
thofe  operations  of  commerce  whereby  the  con- 
furaption  of  the  feveral  feafons  of  the  year,  and 
of  the  various  diftridf  s of  the  country,  are  duly 
equalized  and  compenfated  ? Had  the  produdf 
of  laft  year’s  crop  been  brought  to  market,  in  the 
quantities  and  at  the  prices  of  a year  of  plenty, 

who 
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who  does  not  fee  that  there  muft  have  been  no* 
thing  to  bring  to  the  fummer  markets.  Could 
this  economy  have  been  effefted  by  any  other 
means  than  an  advanced  price^  the  neceffary 
confequence  of  withholding  from  the  confump- 
tion  of  one  feafon  what  is  requifite  for  the  fupply 
of  another  ? Had  there  not  been  men  v/ho  ac- 
cumulated and  referved  thefe  fupplies,  and  con- 
veyed them  to  where  they  were  mofi;  wanted,  we 
mUit  have  gone  without  bread  in  the  months  of 
June  and  July  lad. 

It  is  thought  by  many,  that  it  would  be  a mod 
fortunate  circumftance  for  the  country,  if  the  farm- 
ers and  graziers  were  all  to  fell  their  crops  and 
cattle  immediately  at  market,  without  the  inter- 
vention bf  a middle-*man.  Let  us  fee  what 
w^ould  be  the  confequence  of  this.  If  the  farmer 
is  a poor  man,  he  mull  be  under  the  neceffity 
of  felling  for  what  he  can  get,  in  order  to  pay 
his  rent,  the  prices  would  be  at  or  near  thofe  of 
plentiful  years,  the  market  would  be  in  danger 
of  being  glutted,  and.  the  commodity  would  be 
expended  and  confumed  beyond  the  proportion 

due 
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due  to  the  other  months  of  the  year,  juft  as  hap- 
pened in  what  may  be  called  the  ages  of  famine. 
On  the  other  hand,  thofe  few  farmers  who4nay 
happen  to  be  poffefied  of  fome  capital,  and  who 
could  afford  to  referve  part  of  their  ftock.for  the 
fpring  and  fummer  months  muff  have  a much 
larger  profit  than  a dealer,  in  order  to  defray  their 
expenfes,  and  indemnify  them  for  their  lofs  of 
time  in  bringing  fo  fmall  a quantity  to  market. 
Add  to  this  the  great  cruelty  of  compelling  a 
farmer  or  grazier,  whether  rich  or  poor,  to  refort 
to  a didant  market,  at  a great  expenfe  and  lofs  of 
time,  to  the  neglect  and  detriment  of  his  do- 
meftic  concerns,  which  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence  to  the  public  as  well  as  himfelf,  that  he 
fliould  attend  to  with  unremitting  labour  and 
undifmrbed  vigilance  and  attention.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  a 
middle-man,  polTeffed  of  a capital,  that  this  ad- 
mirable fyflem  of  public  economy  can  be  car- 
ried into  effeft. , There  is  in  this  cafe  a fortu- 
nate or  rather  providential  coincidence  of  pri- 
vate intered:  with  public  utility,  accompIiHiing 
piirpofes  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  human 

V,  ifdom 
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wifdom  to  bring  about  by  the  mod  elaborate 
fyftem  of  regulation.  This  merchant,  middle- 
man, or  foreftaller,  as  he  is  fometimes  nick- 
named, is  he  who  lays  up  and  referves  for  the 
day  of  want,  which  awaits  us  at  the  end  of  the 
feafoh,  what  would  have  been  heedlefsly  fquari- 
dered  in  the  beginning  of  it. 

Is  a merchant,  middleman,  and  foreftaller, 
then  the  fame  ? 

Let  us  fee  whether  It  is  poffible  to  draw  a 
line  between  thefe  defcriptions  of  people.  Sop» 
pofe  a dealer  in  cattle  goes  fifty  miles  from  the 
metropolis  to  purchafe  them,  and  there  meets 
a grazier  who  has  brought  his  cattle  fifty  miles 
farther,  and  has  got  fa  far  on  his  road,  but  is 
defirous  of  difpofing  of  them,  in  order  that  he 
may  return  home  to  mind  his  affairs : is  it  con- 
ceivable that  any  prejudice  can  arife  to  fociety, 
from  the  dealer  purchafmg  thefe  cattle,  any  more 
than  from  his  purchafmg  thofe  of  the  graziers  on 
the  fpot  ? Now,  if  this  is  fair  and  legal,  is  it  not 
equally  fo,  to  make  the  like  purchafes  at  one-half. 
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or  two-thirds,  or  any  part  of  the  way  to  town  ? 
If  it  is  not,  where  is  it  that  fair  dealing  ends, 
and  foreftalling  begins  ? Is  it  at  Northampton, 
or  Dunftable  ; at  Uxbridge,  or  Knightforidge  ? 
Will  it  be  maintained,  that  the  owner  of  cattle 
will  part  with  them  at  Knightfbridge  upon  any 
other  principle  than  he  would  upon  his  own 
farm,  or  on  any  part  of  the  road,  namely,  the 
faving  himfelf  time  and  expenfe  ? If  this  were 
not  the  cafe,  why  does  he  not  go  on  to  the 
market,  and  get  the  fame  price  as  the  dealer 
to  whom  he  fold  them  ? It  may  be  faid,  the 
dealer  may  over-reach  the  Ample  countryman. 
He  is,  furely,  lefs  likely  to  do  fo  near  the 
market,  than  fifty  miles  off,  where  he  has  much 
lefs  opportunity  of  being  informed  of  the  date 
of  the  market.  But,  allowing  that  the  country- 
man has  been  over-reached  once,  would  he,  or 
his  neighbours  who  witneffed  it,  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  fo  impofed  upon  a fecond  time  ? This  an- 
fwer  will  apply  to  all  other  cafes. 

I beg  leave  here  to  digrefs  a moment,  in 
order  to  enunciate  fome  principles  which  I af- 

fume 
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fume  in  this  reafoning,  and  that  which  is  t6 
follow. 

Firfi: — ^That  felf-prefervation  and  felf-interefl 
are  the  principal  incentives  to  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind;>  in  their  labours  and  their  dealings. 

Secondly—That  men  will,  in  general,  take 
the  mmft  obvious  and  effeftual  means  of  com- 
paffing  thefe  felfilli  objefts.  If  a particular 
individual,  from  imbecility  or  caprice,  afls  con- 
trary to  his  obvious  and  fair  intereh,  this  is  to 
be  confidered  as  an  exception,  fuch  as  occurs  in 
all  moral  propofitions,  and  like  other  exceptionsj, 
proves  and  illuftrates  the  general  rule. 

Thirdly* — That  it  is  the  part  of  a wife  and 
equitable  government  to  proteO:  men  to  the 
utmoft,  in  thofe  purfuits  which  have  felf-prefer- 
vation  and  feif-interefi;  for  their  objeft,  in  fo  far 
as  they  do  not,  by  violence,  fraud,  or  injuffice, 
infringe  the  rights  of  others. 

' Unlefs 
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Unlefs  each  individual  were  to  make  himfelf 
and  his  family  the  principal  obje6i;  of  his  care^ 
our  fpecies  could  neither  be  fuftained  nor  con- 
tinued. The  whole  energy  of  prodiiftive  labour^ 
conftituting  induhry^  depends  on  this  principle,, 
The  very  exigence  of  the  life  of  the  whole  com- 
munity depends  on  the  labours  of  the  .plough- 
man and  the  weaver ; but  he  muft  be  very  igno- 
rant of  human  nature,  who  lliould  afcribe  any 
other  motive  to  them  than  their  own  mainte- 
nance j or,  whb  fhould  coniider  it  as  an  imputa- 
tion on  their  morality,  that  general  benevolence 
conftitutes  no  part  of  their  inducement,  in  th^ 
exercife  of  their  toil  and  fkill.^  In  order,  there- 

In  order  to  illuflrate  this  farther,  I fliall  borrow  the  worck 
of  an  elegant  and  profound  writer, 

''  Men  are  tempted  to  labour,  and  to  pradlice  lucrative  ark, 
by  motives  of  interell.  Secure  to  the  workman  the  fruits  of 
his  labour,  give  him  the  profpedls  of  independence  and  free- 
dom, the  public  has  found  a faltliful  minifler  in  the  acquifitioa 
of  wealth,  and  a faithful  freward  in  hoarding  what  he  has 
gained.  The  tiatefman,  in  this,  can  do  little  more  than  avoid 
doing  mifchief.'^ 

FergnJfo7LS  Ejfay  on  the  Ilijlory  of  Civil  Society , 
P.  iii.  Sea.  4. 

fore, 
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fore,  to  call  forth  the  various  faculties  and 
talents  fubfervient  to  the  wants  of  fociety,  not 
only  the  prote£lion  of  perfons,  and  the  fecurity 
G.f  property,  feem  neceffary,  but  the  moft  perfeQ; 
freedom  in  augmenting.  Improving,  and  difpofmg 
of  it,  within  the  limits  already  mentioned.  It 
is  this,  if  I miilake  not,  which  conftitutes  the 
deareft  part  of  civil  liberty,  from  which  (accord- 
ing to  fome  of  the  befl:  judges),  more  than  from 
our  political  liberty,  is  derived  that  enviable 
ftate  of  profperity  and  happinefs,  wherein  the 
ftate  of  this  country  (lands  fo  eminently  contrafted 
with  the  tyranny  and  falfe  policy  prevailing  in 
moft  other  nations  of  the  world. 

^ Fourthly— That  commerce  is  rendered  equi- 
table to  the  parties,  and  beneficial  to  fociety,  by 
the  feller  endeavouring  to  get  as  much  as  he 
can  for  his  commodity,  and  the  buyer  giving  as 
little  as  he  can,  while  the  former  is  compelled 
to  part  with  his  commodity,  and.  the  latter  in- 
duced to  accept  it,  by  a fecond  contention  which 
takes  place  between  the  dealers,  who  endeavour 
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to  gain  a preference  at  market  by  under-felling 
each  other.  By  this  double  ftruggle,  equity  and 
reafon  is  maintJined  in  the  commercial  World, 
juft  as  the  frame  of  the  natural  World  is  upheld 
in  its  exiftence  and  order  by  the  compound 
adlion  of  countera6ring  forces;  and  it  is  nearly  as 
prefumptuous  in  man  to  meddle  with  the  one 
as  with  the  other.  From  thefe  contending  prin-. 
ciples,  therefore,  there  arifes  an  intermediate 
refult,  which  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  moft  falu*^ 
tary  to  fociety« 

The  inference,  from  the  w'hole  of  thefe  prln-^ 
ciples,  is,  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  to 
mankind,  from  labour  and  commerce,  are  to  be 
attained  only  by  feciirity  and  competition.  For 
the  farther  illuftraticn  of  them,  I muft  refer  to 
the  juftly  celebrated  work  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith, 
on  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  From  the  little 
effedt  that  this  work  has  produced,  one-;  is 
tempted  to  think  that  it  has  a nfwered  little 
other " purpofe  than  that  of  an  elegant  amufe- 
ipent  to  men  of  learning  and  leifure,-  and-  not 

that 
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tliat  of  iho  inoft  valuable  praffical  inftruciloa 
that  can  be  met  with  in  any  human  compo- 
fition. 

To  return.  The  prejudice  conceived  againil: 
thefe  middie-men  depends  on  a fallacy  which  it 
is  not  difficult  to  explain.  A hahy  conhdera* 
tion  of  the  fubjedl  leads  moil  people  to  imagine 
that,  in  thefe  tranfaQionS;,  there. is  an  accumu- 
lated profit^  at  the  expenfe  of  the  confumer. 
They  conceive  that  the  grower  parts  with  his 
commodity  to  the  middle-man  on  the  fame  terms 
be  would  to  the  confumer.  This  is  not  the  cafe,. 
It  cannot  be  the  cafe.  He  lets  the  middle-man 
have  his  corn  or  cattle  for  lefs  than  he  himfelf 
wopld  take  at  the  market^  and  wdiich,  of  reafon 
and  neceffity^  he  muft  and  ought  to  have,  had 
he  been  at  the  additional  expenfe,  of  time  and 
money,  in  proceeding  to  the  market.  Nay,  it  is 
plain,  that  the  middle-man,  upon  the  enlarged 
fcale  on  which  he  deals,  can  afford  to  take  fmailer 
profits  on  each  tranfaftion  than  the  grower  could, 
upon  fo  fmall  a quantity  of,  the  coiumodity., 


As 
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As  I cannot  do  fo  much  juftice  to  this  fubjecr 
as  Dr.  Smith,  I have  tranfcribed^  in  a note,  two 
paffac^es  from  his  v/orkA 

J.  o 

But 

* mtereft  of  the  roland  dealer^  and  that  of  the  great 

, bodj  of  the  people,  how  oppofite  fbever  they  may  at  €rft  light 
appear,  are,  even  in  years  of  the  greateft  fcarcity,.  exactly  the 
fame.  It  is  his  interelt  to  raife  the  price  of  his  com  as  high 
as  the  real  fcarcity  of  the  feafon  requires,  and  it  can  never  be 
his  intercfc  to  raife  it  higher.  By  railing  the  price,  he  difcou- 
rages  the  eonluinption,  and  puts  every  body,  more  or  lefs,.  but 
particalarly  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  upon  thrift  and  good 
management.  Jf  by  railing  it  too  high,  he  difcourages  the 
confuraptfon  fo  much,  that  the  fiipply  of  the  feafon  is  likely  to 
go  beyond  the  confumption  of  the  feafon,  and  to  lafl  for  fome 
time  after  the  next  crop  begins  to  come  in,  he  runs  the  hazard 
not  only  of  lofing  a confiderable  part  of  his  corn  by  natural 
caufes,  but  of  being  obliged  to  fell  what  remains  of  it  for 
much  lefs  than  v/hat  he  might  have  had  for  it  feveral  months 
befoi’e.  If,  by  not  raifing  the  price  high  enough,  he  difcou- 
rages  the  confumption  fo  little,  that  the  fupply  of  the  feafon  is 
likely  to  fall  fliort  of  the  confumption  of  the  feafon,  he  not 
only  lofes  a part  of  the  profit  wliich  he  might  otherwife  hav.e 
had,  but  he  expofes  the  people  to  fufier,  before  the  end  of  the 
feafon,  in  head  of  the  hardlliips  of  a dearth,  the  dreadful  hor- 
rors of  a famine.  It  is  the  interell  of  the  people  that  their 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly,  confumption,  Hiouid  be  propor- 
tioned 
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Bat  it  is  alleged,  that  when  articles,  confli- 
lotiiig  the  neceffaries  of  life,  get  into  the  hands 

of 

tioned  as  exadly  as  poilible  to  (lie  fopply  of  the  feafon.  The 
interefi:  of  the  corn-dealer  is  the  fame.’  By  fuppiying  tliem^ 
as  nearly  as  he  can  judge,  in  (his  proportion,  he  is  likely  to 
fell  all  Ills  corn  for  the  liighefi  price,  and  with  the  greateil 
profit ; and  his  knowledge  of  the  flate  of  the  crop,  and  of  his 
'daily,  weekly,  and  rnontlilj^  fales,  enable  him  to  judge  wifh 
imo're  or  lefs  accuracy  how  far  they  really  are  fupplied  in  this 
maimer.  Without  intending  the  intereft  of  the  people,  he  is 
ireceOarily  led,  by  a regard  to  his  own  inSereft,  to  treat  them, 
■even  in  years  of  fcarcity,  much  in  tfie  fame  manner  as  the 
prudent  mafter  of  a veiTel  is  fometimes  obliged  to  treat  his 
crew.  When  he  forefees  that  proyhions  are  likely  to  run 
Hiort,  he  puls  them  upon  fhort  allowance.  Though,  from  ex- 
cefs  of  caution,  he  iliould  fometimes  do  this,  without  any  real 
necehity,  yet  all  the  inconveniences  wdiich  his  crew  can  there-’ 
by  faffer,  are  inconfiderable,  in  compaaifon  of  the  dangerv 
mife'ry,  and  min,  to  which  they  might  fometimes  be  expofed 
by  a lefs  provident  condudt.  Though  from  excefs  of  avarice, 
in  the  fame  manner,  the  inland  corn-merchant  fnould  fometimes 
taife  the  price  of  his  corn  fomewdiat  higher  than  the  fcarcity  of 
the  feafon  requiresv  yet  all  the  inconveniences  which  the  peo- 
ple can  fuifer  from  this  condudl,  which  effeclualiy  fecures  them 
from  a famine  in  the  end  of  the  feafon,  are  inconfiderable  in 
."CO'niparifcm -of  wbat  they  might  have  been  expofed  to  by  a more 
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cf  great  dealers,  v/bo  are  frnaller  hi  rmmbef, 
they  are  enabled  thereby  to  combine,  fo  as  to 

command 

liberal  \vay  of  dealing  iii  the  beginning  of  it.  The'  corn« 
merchant  himfelf  is  moft  likely  to  fufer  from  this  excefs  of 
s-i-arice;  not  only  from  the  indignation  which  it  generally 
excites  againfc  him,  bat  though  he  tliould  efcape  the  effedis  of 
this  indignation,  from  the  quantity  of  corn  which  it  neceffarily 
leaves  upon  his  hands  in  the  end  of  the  feafon,  and  which,  if 
the  next  feafon  happens  to  prove  favourable,  he  mutl  always 
fell  for  a much  lower  price  than  he  might  otherv/ife  have  had.^’ 
Smith  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations y V.  II.  p.  lOd,  1ft  edit. 

It  Is  fuppofed  that  there  is  a certain  price  at  which  corn  is 
Sskely  to  be  loreftalled,  that  is  bought  up,  in  order  to  be  fold 
again  foon  after  in  the  fame  market,  fo  as  to  hurt  the  people. 
But  if  a merchant  ever  buys  up  corn  either  going  to  a paf“ 
ticular  market,  or  in  a particular  market,  in  order  to  fell  it 
again  in  the  fame  market,  it  muft  be  becaufe  he  judges  that 
the  market  cannot  be  fo  liberally  fupplied  through  the  whole 
feafon,  as  upon  that  particular  occaiion,  and  that  the  price 
therefore  muft  foon  rife.  If  he  judges  wrong  in  this,  and  if 
the  price  does  not  rife,  he  not  only  lofes  the  w'hole  profit  of 
the  ftock  which  he  employs  in  this  manner,  but  a part  of  the 
ftock  itfelf,  by  the  lofs  and  expenfes  which  necetfarily  attend 
the  ftoring  and  keeping  the  corn.  He  hurts  himfelfl  there* 
fore,  much  more  efTentially  than  he  can  hurt  even  the  par- 

ticular 
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Command  the  market^  and  produce  all  the  efFefts 
of  a monopoly. 

I crave 

ticular  people  whom  he  may  hirjder  from  fupplying  themfelves 
upon  that  particular  market-day,  becaufe  they  may  after*’ 
wards  fupply  themfelves  juft  as  cheap  upon  any  other  m.arket« 
day.  If  he  judges  right,  inftead  of  hurting  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  he  renders  them  a moft  important  fervice.  By 
making  them  feel  the  inconveniences  of  a dearth  fomewhat 
earlier  than  they  otherwife  might  do,  he  prevents  their 
feeling  them  afterwards  fo  feverely  as  they  certainly  would 
do,  if  the  cheapnefs  of  price  encouraged  them  to  coi> 
fume  fafter  than  fuited  the  real  fcarcity  of  the  feaion. 
When  the  fcarcity  is  real,  the  beft  thing  that  can  be  done  for 
the  people  is  to  divide  the  inconveniences  of  it  as  equally  as 
poflible  through  all  the  different  months,  and  weeks,  and  days, 
of  the  year.  The  intereft  of  the  corn-merchant  makes  him 
ftudy  to  do  tliis  as  exactly  as  he  can;  and  as  no  other  perfon 
can  have  either  the  fame  intereft,  or  the  fame  knowledge,  or 
^he  fame  abilities  to  do  it  fo  exactly  as  he  can,  this  moft  im- 
portant operation  of  commerce  ought  to  be  trufted  entirely  to 
him ; or,  in  other  words,  the  corn-trade,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  con« 
cerns  the  fupply  of  the  home  market  ought  to  be  left  perfeaiy 
free. 

The  popular  fear  of  engroffing  and  foreftalling  may  be  com* 
pared  to  the  popular  terrors  and  fufpicions  of  witchcraft.  The 

unfortunate 
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' I crave  here  the  clofefl:  attention  v^hile  I deteaf. 
this  moft  dangerous  and  fpecious  fallacy ; and,  if 
I can  do  jufliee  in  words  to  thofe  grounds  upon 
which  my  own  conviftion  is  founded,  I am  con- 
fident 1 fliall  carry  the  like  conviction  to  the  mind 
of  every  man  of  ordinary  underftanding,  who^ 
divefling  himfelf  of  palTion  and  prejudice,  will 
candidly  lend  his  attention. 

I believe,  according  to  all  the  rules,  both  of 
lavv^  and  reafon,  the  ojiiis  probandi  lies  on  the 
affirmative  fide  of  a queftion.  It  is  fair,  there- 

■unfortunate  wretches  accufed  of  this  latter  crime,  were  not 
more  innocent  of  the  misfortunes  imputed  to  them,  than  thofe 
who  have  Been  acenfed  of  the  former.  The  law  which  put  an  end 
ioall  profecutions  againft  witchcraffivv^hich  put  It  out'of  any  mar/s- 
■power  to  gratify  his  own  malice,  by  aeeufing  his  neighbour  of 
that  imaginary  crime,  feems  effeftually  to  have  put  an  end  to 
thofe  fears  and  fu perditions,  by  taking  away  the  great  caufe 
which  encouraged  and  fupported  them.  The  Jaw  which 
would  reftore  entire  freedom  to  the  inland  trade  of  corn,, 
would  probably  prove  as  effedlual  to  put  an  end  to  the  popu- 
lar fears  of  engroffing  and  foreflalling.” 

Smiih^s  Wealth  of  Nations^  Vol,  II.  p,  1 1-8.  Ift  edit, 
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fcre,  to  b.egln^  by  calling  for  the  proofs  of  thefe 
combinations  and  monopolies.  I have  never 
heard  any  adduced.  When  proofs  have  been 
called  for,  we  have  heard  nothing  but  a repe- 
tition of  the  affertion.  When  the  advocates  of  it 
are  preffed  on  this  point,  we  are  told,  that  though 
there  may  be  no  exprefs  covenant  between  the 
dealers  and  producers  of  corn,  cattle,  or  butter, 
there  is  a virtual  or  tacit  one  implied  in  the 
common  interefl:  which  binds  them  together. 
But  as  this  remark  (if  there  be  any  force  in  it)  Vvill 
apply  to  every  branch  of  trade  whatever,  there 
could  be  no  fuch  thing  as  fair  trade  in  the 
world : commerce  itfelf  v/ould  only  be  anotb.  r 
word  for  confpiracy  and  oppreffion,  and  no  ar- 
ticle could  any  where  be  procured  at  a juft  and 
reafonable  rate. 

When  they . are  preffed  ftill  farther,  they  allege 
that  provifions  differ  from  other  articles  of  trade, 
in  this  refpeft,  that,  as  they  are  neceffary  to  life, 
the  confumer  has  no  option,  as  in  many  other 
articles,  and  mufl:  therefore  take  them  upon  any 
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terms.  But  if  there  were  any  truth  in  this  oh- 
fervation,  fociety  would  be  more  or  lefs  expofed 
to  this  injury  at  all  times.  The  fame  capital 
could  purchafe  a large  quantity  at  a lower  rate, 
as  a fmaller  quantity  at  a high  rate,  fo  that  it 
•would  be  in  the  power  of  middle-men,  at  all 
times,  to  deal  out  provifions  at  an  exorbitant 
price. 

If  there  was  any  weight  in  this  argument  it 
would  alfo  hold  with  regard  to  other  articles  of 
neceffity,  for  provifions  are  not  the  only  articles 
iieceffary  to  life.  Raiment  is.  as  neceffary  as 
food,  but  the  fcarcity  and  high  price  of  cloth  has 
never,  that  I know  of,  been  viewed  as  a matter  of 
public  grievance  3 nor  have  manufadlurers  and  mer- 
chants ever  been  the  objedls  of  the  clamour  and 
odium  with  which  farmers  and  corn-dealers  have 
been  perfecuted,  though  this  article,  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  produced,  and  the,  limited 
number  of  thofe  who  deal  in  it,  is  infinitely  more 
likely  to  become  the  objeft  of  combination  and 
monopoly  than  corn.  One  caufe  of  this  is,  that 
cloth  is  not  liable  to  cafiial  fluftuations  in  quan- 
tity^ 
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tity,  as  corn  is  from  bad  feafons.  Another  caufe 
will  beaffigned  hereafter. 

There  is  the  like  blind  infatuation  in  all  the 
popular  notions  upon  this  fubjeO:.  How  ab« 
furd,  for  inftance^  is  the  idea,  that  in  times 
of  fcarcity  articles  of  food  are  deftroyed, 
with  a view  to  enhance  the  price  of  what  re- 
mains. We  are  told  that  the  Dutch,  in  confe- 
quence  of  fometimes  widely  miftaking  in  their 
calculations  of  the  quantity  of  fpices  wanted 
for  the  markets  of  Europe,  by  reafon  of  the 
remotenefs  of  their  fettlements,  and  finding, 
on  their  arrival,  that  they  have  imported 
much  more  than  they  want,  throw  a large  pro- 
portion of  them  into  the  fea.  I am  not  compe- 
tent to  decide  upon  the  truth  of  this,  but  I might 
fafely  admit  that  it  is  not  incredible  that  this  operas 
tion  of  commerce  naay  be  praftifed  upon  a fuper- 
abundaiit  article  of  luxury,  the  fpontaneous  pro- 
duction of  thofe  diftant  poffeffions  from  whence 
it  is  brought.  But  if  we  wmre  told  that  when 
the  Dutch  deftroy  their  fpices  it  is  not  when  they 
are  fupcrabundant,  but  when  they  are  moil 
fcarce,  who  would  believe  this  This,  however. 
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Is  a inoft  favourite  dogma  of  faith,  with  regard 
to  corn  ; and  it  is  with  a mixture  of  pity  and  dif- 
gud  that  we  fometinies  hear  thofe  who  pafs  for 
men  of  education  not  afliamed  to  confefs  their 
belief  in  it.  If  any  man  in  his  fenfes  could 
be  found  at  once  fo  wicked  and  foolidi  as  to 
practice  this,  it  would  certainly  be  done  in  years 
of  the  greateft  abundance.  But  when  we  con- 
fider  that  it  is  not  in  times  of  overflowing 
plenty,  but  in  thofe  of  fcarcity  and  diftrefs  that 
it  is  faid  to  be  done ; that  it  is  not  in  an  article  of 
luxury  but  a neceflary  of  life  3 that  it  is  not  a 
fpontaneous  prodaflion  of  the  earth,  but  the 
mod  precious  fruit  of  human  toil,  infanity  itfelf 
could  not  be  guilty  of  fuch  an  addon  5 and  the 
belief  of  it  is  as  difgraceful  to  human  reafon  as 
that  of  any  of  the  dogmas  of  the  mod  groveling 
fuperdition. 

The.  law  * we  have  alluded  to  was  admitted 
on  the  datute -books  about  the  fame  time  that 
tranfubdantiation  was  expunged  from  the  canom 
book,  and  feems  to  have  been  the  worthy  fuc- 


* The  Ilatuie  of  F.dwnrd  VI. 
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c'eiTor  of  that  article  of  faith.  I can  as  eafily 
believe  that  bread  is  beef^  as  that  bread  or  beef 
of  a wholefame  quality  can^  in  times  of  public 
diilrefs,  be  deftroyed  by  any  human  being,  for 
avaricious  ends  ^ or  that  the  whole  body  of  fanii- 
ers,  graziers,  and  dealers,  in  the  kingdom  can  en- 
ter into  a confpiracy  againft  the  confumers. 

In  the  early  flages  of  commerce  It  was  con- 
fined to  a few  hands.  Any  one  who  pofleiTed  a 
moderate  capital,  with  genius  to  avail  himfelf  of 
it,  foon  outflripped  his  poor  and  ignorant  neigh- 
hours.  In  the  1 5th  century  there  arofe  in  Eu- 
rope the  family  of  a merchant,  which,,  by  fuc- 
cefsful  commerce  attained  to  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  that  of  a fovereign  prince,  fo  as  lii 
the  fuceeeding  century  to  give  two  Pontiffs  to 
Rome,  and  two  Queens  to  France.  In  the. 
1 6th  and  17th  centuries  there  were  much  richer 
merchants  in  England  than  at  this  moment^, 
though  commerce  is  now  increafed  a hundred 
fold.  Though  there  are  now-a-days  thoufands 
who  attain  competency,  hundreds  v/ho  attain 
opulence,  none  by  mere  commerce  attain 

princely 
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princely  fortunes  as  formerly.  What  merchant 
can  now  compare  in  wealth  with  Sir  Thomas 
Greihaiii;,  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  or 
Mr.  Sutton,  the  founder  of  the  Charter-houfe  ^ 
It  was  in  thofe  ages  that  the  founders  of 
feveral  of  the  moft  illuftrious  families  in 
England  acquired  their  opulence  by  com- 
merce, and  the  fitaation  of  lirft  magiftrate 
of  London,  was  then  not  an  uncommon^  road 
to  the  peerage.^  In  thofe  times  combinations 
and  monopolies  muft  have  been  much  more 
praflicable  ; but  though  v/e  hear  of  monopolies 
of  various  kinds,  to  the  detriment  of  fociety,  we 
never  heard  that  the  great  articles  of  neceffity 
were  the  objects  of  them.  How  much  more  im- 
poffible  muft  this  be  in  our  days,  when  capital  is 
fo  difTufed,  when  every  thing  is  kept  to  its  juft 
and  falutary  level,  by  a fyftem  of  fair  and  equi- 
table competition? 

* I need  make  no  apology  to  the  noble  fiimilies  of  Ofborne-^ 
Gower,  Capel,  Waldegrave,  and  Craven,  for  ranking  them 
with  the  Houfe  of  Medici. 
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Let  any  one  refleft  fora  moment,  that,  in  order 
to  eftablifli  a combination,  with  regard  to  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life,  not  only  all  the  merchants,  fac- 
tors, jobbers,  and  middle-men,  of  all  defcriptions, 
but  all  the  growers  muft  concur  in  forming  a con- 
fpiracy  againft  the  public,  mutually  pledging  their 
faith,  that  none  of  them  will  underfell  another, 
and  then  let  him  aflc  himfelf,  if  he  can  believe 
this.  It  is  confidered  as  next  to  impoITible,  that 
a confpiracy  againfl;  the  Hate  of  ten  or  twelve  in- 
dividuals can  remain  long  a fecret.  How  comes 
it  then  that  among  fo  many  thoufand  farmers, 
graziers,  and  dealers,  none  have  ever  yet  peached  ? 
The  only  difficulty  in  refuting  fuch  an  aflertion  is 
the  difficulty  of  finding  adequate  words  to  exprefs 
it*3  abfurdity.  I muft  refort  again  to  my  firft  ar- 
gument, that  not  the  leaft  proof  has  ever  beeia 
brought  in  fupport  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  com- 
binations  and  monopolies;  fo  that  to  attempt  to 
prove  a negative  would  be  fighting  with  a phan- 
tom.’ ^Gratuitous  aflertions  are  as  boundlefs  as  the 
wild  miagination  of  man^,  and  endlefs  as  the  affir- 
mative propofitions  arifing  out  of  the  poffible  com- 
biHations  of  language.  He,  therefore^  wffio 
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fhould  engage  to  prove  that  univerfal  combi- 
nation and  monopoly,  with  regard  to  the  ne« 
ceffaries  of  life,  do  not  exift,  or  that  thefe  necef- 
faries  are  not  deftroyed  through  avarice,  during 
dearths  and  famines,  would  be  undertaking  the 
fame  fort  of  talk  as  any  one  v/ould  who  Ihould 
undertake  to  prove  the  negative  of  the  dream  of 
an  enthufiaft  or  lunatic.  It  is  impoflible  any 
longer  to  treat  the  fubjecl  ferioully. 

We  hear  daily,  from  men  by  no  means  deficient 
in  good  fenfe,  that  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of 
the  prefent  high  prices  is  the  quantity  of  capital 
in  the  country,  and  the  facility  of  obtaining 
money  by  credit,  whereby  dealers  are  enabled  to 
fpeculate  and  keep  corn  out  of  the  market. 
But  it  will  not  be  alleged  that  men,  however 
rich,  or  hov/ever  much  at  a lofs  to  employ  their 
money,  will  engage  in  any  trade  but  with  a view 
to  gain  by  it.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  if  they 
keep  up  the  article  beyond  a certain  point,  they 
mufl  lofe,  and  if  it  is  ihort  of  that  point,  thefe 
capitalifls  are  the  benefadiors  and  faviours  of  the 
community,  by  feeding  the  markets,  and  re- 
1 ferving 
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femng  fucli  a ftock,  as  under  tke  influence  of 
fecurity  of  property,  and  the  check  of  compe- 
tition, will  exaftly  ferve  to  carry  us  round  the 
year,  and  on  terms  proportioned  to  the  total 
quantum  of  provifions,  provided  their  fpecula- 
tions  have  been  made  upon  found  grounds. 

It  appears  that  this  mufthave  been  as  nearly  as 
poiTible  the  cafe  laft  year,  for  that  there  is  no  fur- 
plus  of  laft  year’s  crop,  nor  of  the  unexampled 
importations  that  were  liiade^  is  proved  by  its 
being  neceffary  prematurely  to  threfh  out  part  of 
the  crop  which  has  juft  been  gathered  in,  for  the 
daily  fupply  of  the  market.  This  is  fiifScient 
anfwer  to  thofe  who  maintained  that  corn  was 
nnneceffarily  kept  up ; and,  after  rvhat  has  been 
faid,  it  Would  be  an  infult  td  the  meaneit  under- 
Handing  to  ufe  any  words  to  difprove  that  it 
has  been  hoarded  ox  thi'own  into  the  river.  The 
fa£t  appears  clearly  to  be,  that  the  crop  of  laft 
year,  together  with  what  was  imported,  has  been 
with  great  economy  barely  equal  to  the  necefEties 
of  the  country ; and  had  the  dealers  in  corn  been 
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fo  blind  to  their  own  intereft  as  to  have  hoarded 
a month’s  fupply,  over  and  above  what  wa$ 
wanted,  after  the  gathering  in  of  the  new  crop, 
how  much  lefs  an  evil  would  this  have  been 
than  to  have  fold  off  the  whole  flock  a month 
before  the  arrival  of  the  new  fupply;  in  other 
words,  to  have  created  a famine,  which,  I repeat 
hs  would  have  been  the  infallible  confequence  of 
bringing  the  corn  to  market  at  the  beginning  of 
the  feafon,  at  the  price  of  a plentiful  year. 
Ought  w€  not  in  this,  as  in  other  inflances,  to 
adore  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, wdiich,  by  the  fpontaneous  and  irreflflablc, 
though  filent  co-operation  of  natural  and  moral 
caufes,  accompliflies  the  moft  falutary  ends,  in 
fpite  of  the  vain  efforts  and  officious  interference 
of  human  policy  ? 

The  want  of  a furplus  effentially  didihguiffies 
this  year  from  former  years,  and  goes  far  to- 
w^ards  explaining  the  continuation  of  the  high 
prices,  more  efpecially  when  it  is  taken  into  ac- 
.count,  that  the  prefent-crop  is  coiiSderably  below 
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^ SLverage  one^^  and  that  th-e  potatoes,  which 
have,  for  many  years,  been  fuch.  an  uncommori 
refource,  have  greatly  failed  this  year,  from  the 
following  natural  caiife.  The  laft  fummer  was 
the  hotteft  and  dried  of  any  upon  record,  no  rain 
having  fallen  from  the  4th  of  June,  till  the 
19th  of  Auguft,  and  the  heat  was  unexampled. 
This  forced  the  potatoes  rapidly  to  maturity^ 
without  their  attaining  their  ufual  fize,  and  when 
the  rains  came,  in  Auguft,  in  place  of  growing 
larger,  they  germinated,  wTuch  has  greatly  fpoiled 
their  quality.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  the 
litmoft  economy  will-  be  neceffary,  in  order  to 
«arry  us  round  the  year. 

The  iafl:  argument  I ihall  ufe,  in  proof  of  the 
reality  of  the  fcarcity  is  the  immenfe  importation. 
From  the  neceffity  of  importation,  for  many  years 

The  crops  upon  the  clay  grounds.,  which  make  a large 
proportion  of  the  whole,  have  failed,  in  Gonfequerice  of  the 
earth  being  baked,  as  it  vv^ere,  by  the  long  and  excelHve  heat 
which  fucceeded  the  wet  weather  in  May,  The  corn,  alfo, 
which  was  flanding  after  the  19th  of  Augiifl,  when  the  rains 
came  on,  was  generally  fpoiled,  great  part  of  it  having  grown 
as  it  flood. 


paftj  it  is  evident  that  the  production  of  this 
couDtrjr  has  not  in  that  time  been  equal  to  its 
wants.  The  annual  average  importation  for 
twenty  years  preceding  the  prefentj  was  1 60,000 
quarters ; for  the  laft  ten  years,  400,000 , but 
from  the  iirll  of  September,  1799,  to  the  middle 
of  October,  1800,  the  importation  has  been  be» 
tween  ll  and  1,200,000  quarters; 

> 

While  this  ftatement  proves  the  general  de- 
ficient ftate  of  our  agriculture,  for  a feries  of 
years,  it  carries  irrefiflible  ccnviftion,  if  any 
proof  were  fdll  wanting,  of  the  unequalled  de- 
ficiency of  lad  year ; efpecially  when  it  is  alfo 
confidered  that  this  corn  was  attraQed  hither, 
iiotwdthftanding  its  being  high  priced,  and  hard 
to  be  procured  abroad  3 for,  the  crops  w^ere 
fcanty  lad  year,  in  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Baltic  3 and  the  King  of  Pmilia^  at  one  time, 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  corn  from  his  do- 
minions : and,  though  there  was  a better  crop 
in  America  than  there  had  been  for  fome  years, 
it  has  been  deficient  there'- for  ■the  lad  feven, 
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yearSj  on  account  of  the  devaftation  of  the 
Heffian  fiy. 

The  fcarcityj  occafioned  by  the  bad  feafon 
lad  year^  being  eilabliriied  as  tlie  main  caufe 
of  the  high  price  of  provifionSj  let  ns  next  in- 
quire whether  there  . are  not  fubordinate  and 
fecondary  caufes  of  it.  Several  of  tliefe  have 
been  urged  with  plaufibility,  and  probably  v/itli 
fome  truth. 

1ft,  The  depreciation  of  money. —The  fame 
denominations  of  coin  will  not  go  half  fo  far, 
in  purchafing  the  articles  of  living,  as  they  did 
forty  years  ago;  and  the  queftion  is,  whether  the 
wages  of  the  labourer  have  kept  pace  with  this. 
It  is  well  knovvUi  that  wages  have  been  greatly 
raifed,  within  thefe  few  years,  as  well  as  the  pay 
.of  the  army  and  navy.  Whether  this  has  kept 
exaSl  pace  with  the  depreciation  of  mone}'",  is  a 
very  difficult  and  delicate  queftion  ; but  it  would 
be  highly  impolitic,  at  any  time,  to  raife  wages 
by  law  ■;  and  it  would  be  both  impolitic  and 
;unreafonable  to  do  fo^  in  a cafe  of  cafual  and 
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temporary  diftrefs,  fuch  as  the  prefent,  as  the 
whole  plan  of  public  economy  and  fafety  would 
thereby  be  deranged;,  and  they  could  never  again 
be  reduced. 

Sdly^  ,The  increafed  confumption,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  war. — This  is  a point  which  ad« 
mils  of  pretty  accurate  folution  by  calculation. 
The  number  of  land  forces  employed  is  under 
200;,000;>  but  we  fhali  take  them  at  that.  The 
number  of  feamen  and  marines,  voted  by  par- 
liament, is  120,000.  The  prlfoners  of  war  have 
at  times  been  above  30,000,  though  now  under 
that  number.  Now,  the  two  hrft  dalles  -would 
be  confuming  provihons,  wherever  they  were, 
and  provifions  of  this  country ; whereas  a ron- 
iiderable  number,  on  foreign  fervice,  are  main- 
tained from  the  produ&ion  of  other  countries, 
not  to  mention  the  diminution  of  confumers  by 
the  fvvord  and  deadly  climates.  It  is,  neverthe- 
lefs,  true,  that  foldiers  and  Tailors  confume  more 
provifions,  particularly  animal  food,  than  they 
would  in  the  fituation  of  peafants  or  artifans. 
Let  us  give  an  ample  allowance,  and  fay  that 
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our  33O3OOO  foidiers,  failors^  and  prifoners  of 
war,  confume  double  the  quantity  they  otherwife 
would  do.  The  population  of  the  three  king- 
doms, according  to  the  lateft  and  beft  eftimates^ 
is  between  twelve  and  thirteen  millions.  This 
increafed  confumption,  therefore,  is  not  quite 
one-thirty-lixth  part  of  the  whole.  Now,  what 
ihould  we  fay  to  the  mailer  of  a family  who 
fhould  allege,  that  he  has  wherewithal  amply  to 
mairxtain  thirty-fix  perfons,  but  that  if  a fingle 
one  were  added,  it  would  be  produftive  of  the 
greatefi;  diftrefs  to  the  whole  ? Is  there  a man, 
deferving  the  name  of  a Briton,  who  can  enter» 
tain  fo  mean  an  opinion  of  the  fpirit  and  re« 
fources  of  his  country,  or  who  can  employ  fo  piti« 
fill  an  argument,  to  cramp  the  national  exertions 
neceffary  for  public  defence  ! 

It  has  been  attempted  to  conneft  the  war 
with  the  fcarcity,  in  other  refpefts.  It  can 
hardly  be  queftioned  that  loans  and  increafed 
taxes,  by  multiplying  the  circulating  medium;, 
have  a tendency  to  depreciate  money,  and  there- 
by unfettle,  for  a time,  the  due  ratio  between 
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wages  and  the  price  of  provifibns.  iBur,  as  this 
has  no  influence  in  checking  produftive  induflry 
(the  true  and  only  criterion  and  conftituent  of 
national  profperity),  it  can  hardly  be  called  an 
evil ; and,  confidered  as  a crimination  of  minify 
ters,  it  is  at  once  fo  fliallow  and  captious,  as  to- 
deferve  no  anfwen 

3dly,  Agriculture  not  keeping  pace  wuth  po- 
pulation apd  manufaftures.  Dr.  Goldfmith  has 
been  heard  to  confefs,  that  his  Deferted  Village 
was  merely  a poetical  fldlion  ; and  Dr.  Price’s 
ftatenients  and  reafonings,  in  proof  of  the  de-  - 
creafe  of  population  in  England,  have  been  com- 
pletely refuted.  London,  Liverpool,  Manchef- 
ter,  Birmingham,  Hulh  and  other  towns,  afford 
fufficient  proof  of  the  great  increafe  of  popula- 
tion, from  trade  and  manufadlures,  in  the  courfe 
of  this  century ; while  there  is  no  proof  of  any 
deoreafe  of  it  in  villages.  But  if  agriculture, 
which  may  be  called  the  manufafture  of  eorn^ 
bad  advanced  pa?‘i  paffa  with  other  manufac- 
tures, there  ought  to  be  a fenfible  increafe  of 
population  in  the  villages  alfo.  This  does  not 
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appear  to  -be  tbe  cafe  ^ aor  has-  there  been  an 
extenfion  of  agriculture,  proportioned  to  the 
profperity  of  the  country  in  other  refpeSts. 
Though  this,  therefore,  is  here  reckoned  among 
the  fecondary  caufes,  in  fo  far  as  refpefts  the 
prefent  fcarcity,  it  is  the  main  caufe,  in  fo  far  as 
refpe£ts  the  general  high  price  of  provifions, 
and  the  inadequate  fupply  of  corn,  by  our  do- 
meftic  agriculture,  for  fo  many  years  paft.— 
A limited  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation  can 
only  produce  a limited  quantity  of  corn  ; and 
this  is  found  not  to  be  adequate  to  the  demands 
of  our  population.  The  importation,  which  has 
fo  ■ long  been  neceffary,  is  an  incontrovertible 
proof  of  thi^  faft. 

As  the  produce  of  the  ground  is  fubjefl:  to  the 
fame  rules  of  reafoning  as  any  other  manufafture, 
we  may  derive  fome  light  by  comparing  itwith  the 
manufafture  of  cloth.  Thefe  articles  agree  in 
being  both  neceifaries  of  life  ; but  they  differ  in 
this  refpeft,  that  the  prpduftion  of  corn  is  re- 
flrifted  by . the  limited  quantity  of  cultivated 
land,  which  may  be  called  the  raw  material  of 
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corn ; whereas  cloth,  in  confequencc  of  an 
abundant  fupply  of  the  raw  material,  admits 
of  an  abundant  produdtion,  fo  as  to  afford  not 
only  enough  for  domeftic  confumption,  but  for 
large  exportation.  In  confequence  of  cloth  not 
being  fubjeft  to  the  fame  fcarcity  as  corn,  it  has 
never  fallen  under  the  fufpicion  of  being  mono- 
polifed,  or  kept  up  by  combination  ; and  this 
alone  is  a fufficient  proof,  as  has  already  been 
faid,  of  the  impoflibiiity  of  the  public  being 
diflreffed  in  the  fupply  of  any  article  of  neceffity, 
except  from  abfolute  and  real  fcarcity, 

4thly,  The  profecution  of  thofe  who  are  in- 
vidioufly  called  foreftallers  and  regraters.  It  has 
already  been  abundantly  proved,  that  no  defini- 
tion can  be  given  to  difcriminate  foreftallers 
from  other  dealers.  All  dealers  muft,  therefore, 
be  more  or  lefs  apprehenfive  of  being  deemed 
criminal  by  conftru6tion  of  lave.  This  crime  is 
not  a malum  in  fe  s therefore,  no  man’s  con- 
fcience  can  point  it  out  to  him  : and  it  differs 
from  all  other  mala  prohibita^  in  not  admitting 
of  any  precife  defeription  5 fo  that,  under  the 
S influence 
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influence  of  fuch  ambiguous  and  unconfclous 
guiit,  they  mult  live  in  a dread  of  our  tribunals, 
fome thing  like  what  we  may  conceive  heretics 
to  do,  under  the  av/e  of  the  inquifition. 

Now,  there  is  no  maxim  in  commerce  better 
eftabliflied,  than  that  profits  mufi:  bear  propor- 
tion to  ri&s  3 and  this  is  fb  fully  recognifed,  in 
the  Draftice  of  trade,  that  it  would  be  lofm^ 
time  to  fet  about  proving  it : but  the  prefent 
fubjeft  affords  an  apt  example,  whereby  to  iiluf- 
trate  it. 

When  a dealer,  then,  fubjeSs  himfelf  to  the 
penalties  and  opprobrium  incident  to  a legal 
profecution,  and  to  the  fiill  more  terrible  ven- 
geance of  a mifguided  and  tumultuous  popu- 
lace^ aiming  at  the  deftruction  of  his  chara6ter, 
property,  and  life,  will  it  be  a fmall  additional 
profit  that  can  compenfate  for  all  this  ? Such 
men  of  chara6ler  and  capital,  as  are  more  timid, 
will  be  driven  from  the  trade.  What  has  faved 
us  lately,  from  conflagrations  and  maffacres,  but 
the  country  happening  to  be  in  a date  of  armed 
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preparation  ? And  what  have  thofe  to  anfwer 
for^  v/ho,  by  mifreprefentation^  have,  though  un- 
intentionally, goaded-  the  multitude  to  afts  of 
outrage,  whereby  they  have  already  increafed  the 
evil,  "by  ftriking  terror  into  thofe  who  fnould 
fupply  the  markets  ! And  they  might  have  been 
the  vi8:ims  of  their  own  fury,  had  not  a firm 
and  temperate  fyftem  of  prevention  been  adopt- 
ed. Do61rines  of  the  moft  ferious  tendency 
had  been  propagated  from  the  bench,  the  bar, 
the  huftings,  and  the  prefs,  dire6tly,  though 
unintentionally,  ‘countenancing  the  popular  paf- 
lions  and  prejudices,  which  incited  to  thofe 
Let  us  not,  however,  withhold  our 
due  praife  from  a gentleman  in  a public 
fituation,  who  having  too  precipitately  and  ere- 
duloufly  related  in  a public  fpeech,  the  hiftory 
of  a family  driven  to  defpair  and  fuicide  by  fa- 
mine, which  was  found  by  inquiries  on  the  fpot  to 
be  totally  void  of  truth,  took  occafion  at  one  of 
the  next  public  meetings,  to  make  amends,  by 
declaring  his  difoelief  in  monopolies  and  cornbk 
nations.  And  may  we  alfo  prefume  to  hope, 
that  thofe  virtuous  and  learned  judges,  whofe 
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decrees  and  authority  carry  fuch  deferved  weighty 
may  be  led  to  re-confider  a fubjett  upon  which, 
as  it  lies  out  of  the  traft  of  thofe  profeffional 
habits  and  ftudies  to  which  they  fo  honourably 
devote  themfelves,  it  is  no  difgrace  for  them  to 
have  formed  a hafty  opinion  ? 

5thly,  The  affize  of  bread.  — Hiftorl an s 
mention  that  this  was  firft  inftituted  in  the 
time  of  Henry  IIL  an  age  of  darknefs  and  ig« 
norance.  It  dire£Uy  militates  againft  the  free- 
dom of  commerce,  by  eftablifning  a maximum 
of  profit,  and  muft  therefore  be  pernicious  to  fo- 
ciety  and  individuals,  if  there  is  any  reafon  or 
juftice  in  thofe  principles  which  I have  humbly 
attempted  to  eftabliih.  I fliall  endeavour  to 
point  out  fome  of  the  inconveniences  of  it 
which  I believe  have  not  been  commonly  at- 
tended to. 

ifr.  The  baker,  in  confequence  of  his  profit 
being  fixed,  has  but  little  inducement  to  buy  his 
flour  as  cheap  as  he  can,  which  he  would  do  if 
his  profits  were  to  arife  to  him  like  thofe  of 
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ether  tr^.dcfmen.  This  is  fufficiently  obviouSi 
But  there  is  another  confequence  not  fo  obvious^ 
though  equally  true,  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance, and  to  which  I folicit  the  mofi:  particular 
attention.  The  miller,  knovcing  he  may  have 
what  price  he  pleafes  from  the  baker,  is  little 
anxious  how  much  he  gives  the  farmer.  He  has 
been  known  to  offer  him  more  than  he  afked. 
Who  does  not  fee  that  all  this  tends  to  raife  the 
ultimate  price  on  the  confumer?  who  does  not 
here  fee  that  the  greater  the  fcarcity  the  greater 
the  temptation?  who  does  not  fee  that  it  is  to 
this,  together  wdth  the  difeouragement  given  to 
the  fupplies  of  the  market,  by  the  intimidation  of 
dealers,  and  not  to  the  ignis  fatuus  oi  foreftailing 
and  monopolizing  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
real  caufes  of  the  price  of  bread  being  higher 
than  the  fcarcity  will  Vvarrant  ? This  I believe 
to  be  the  cafe  to  a certain  degree,  and  for  thefe 
two  reafons  alone,  which  are  perfectly  adequate 
to  account  for  it. 

' 2dly.  The  objection  above-mentioned  applies 
: affize  in  the  abftrafl,  but  I beg  leave  alfo 
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t<}  point  out  fomo  great  errors  in  the  particular 
manner  in  which  it  is  now  conduced.  . 

. The  difference  of  the  price  at  which  white  and 
brown  bread  are  diredted  to  be  fold  remains  the 
fame  at  whatever  prme  bread  may  be.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  quanern  loaf  is>  at  this  time^  three 
halfpence^  fo  that  fuppofing  the  price  of  the  white 
loaftobefixpence^thatpf  the  brown  would  be  one- 
fourth  lefs : but  fuppofing  the  price  of  the  white 
loaf  to  be  a fliilltng>  that  of  the  other  would  only 
be  one-eighth  lefs.  Is  not  this  giving  an  in- 
creafing  premium  on  the  confumption  of  white 
bread,  proportioned  to  the  rife  of  the  price,  fo 
that  When  there  is  the  greateft  dearth,  there  is 
dhe  leaft  inducement  to  eat  brown  bread;  and 
there  is  a virtual  prohibition  of  it  when  moil 
wanted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ? It  will  be 
ihewn  ftill  farther,  hereafter,  of  what  great  detri- 
ment this  is  in  thefe  times., 

Sdly.  The  affize  is  fo  fet,  that  the  baker  has  a 
greater  intereff  in  felling  w“hite  bread  than  bfowil 
breach  The  fiour  of  which  the  Mtter 
^ ' H lefs 
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lets  retentive  of  moifture  in  the  oven,  fo  that  & 
greater  quahtity  of  flour  is  neceflary,  in  order  to 
produce  the  fame  weight  of  bread.  It  aJfo  re- 
quires more  yeaft.  ^Thefe  circumftances  have 
not  been 'taken  into  account  in  the  affize. 

It  would  be  loo  tedious  here  to  enumerate 
all  the  inaccuracies  in  the  affize.  They  have 
been  pointed  out  by  a very  Ingenious  and  re- 
fpedlable  clergyman,  ^ who  has  employed  great 
labour  and  attention  on  this  fabjeft.  It  is  a 
flrong  objeQion  to  aflize  in  general,  that  it  is 
not  in  the  pov/er  of  calculation  to  conftrudl:  a 
table  v»;hich  fhall  be  equitably  adjufled  to  all  the 
varieties  and  fluctuations  of  the  materials.  In 
order  even  to  make  an  approximation  to  equity^ 
much  more  Ikill  and  fcience  is  required  than  cau 
be  expected  from  thofe  to  whom  this  is  in- 
tmfted. 

' The  Rev,  Luke  Heflop,  Archdeacon  of  Buchin^harn,  rn 
a wojk  entitled  Obfervatlons  on  the  Statute  of  the  31^1 
of.  Gcot^q  &c. 
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Raving  coiifidered  the  caufes  of  the  prefent 
fcarcity  and  high  price  of  provifions,  it  now  re- 
main? to  point  out  the  remedies. 

It  clearly  appears,  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready ftated,  that  our  agriculture  is  not  ade^ 
guate  to  our  population.  The  neceflity  of  im- 
portation for  fo  many  years  paft  is  an  incon- 
trovertible proof  of  this, 

It  follows  from  this,  that  the  primary  objeft 
of  the  legiflature  will  be  to  extend  cultivation  fo 
as  to  augment  our  internal  production.  The 
whole  fecret  of  the  remedy  we  are  in  quefl:  of 
may  therefore  be  exprefled  in  this  aphorifm  or 
rather  axiom,^  that  When  there  is  a deficiency 
of  any  thing  in  nature,  it  can  only  he  fupplied 
hy  increafing  its  quantity.'’  This  being  fel& 
evident,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  enun- 
ciate it  in  words,^  wero  h not  for  the  unaccount- 
able errors  prevailing  on  the  fubjeCt;  for  it 
is  plain  that  every  other  principle  or  plan  of 
curing  the  evil  mufl:  either  be  a mere  palliative  or 
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quackery  and  juggle,  affording  neither  fubftahfial 
nor  permanent  relief.  „ • 

Were  we  to  hear,  that  either  from  fome  na-^, 
tural  caufe,  or  by  a miracle,  art  ifland  had  flarted 
from  the  fea,  in  St.  George^s  Channel,  confining 
of  one  million  of  arable  acres  of  land,  we  fhould 
exclaim,  that  here  was  the  remedy  we  wiflied 
for,  and  that  we  had  only  to  let  loofe  a fhare  of 
our  capital  and  induffry,  in  order  to  obtain  in  a 
few  years  an  annual  fupply  of  two  millions  or 
more  of  quarters  of  wheat,  which  would  more 
than  fupply  bread  for  the  fame  number  of 
people* 

But  would  it  not  be  ftiii  better  news  for  us  to 
hear  that  there  is  aftually  three  times  this  num- 
ber* of  virgin  acres  awaiting  the  plough,  in  the 
bofom  of  our  old  ifland,  and  that  neither  a con- 
vulfion  of  nature,  nor  a miracle  is  neceffary,  but 

f See  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Addrefs  to  the  Board  of  AgrIcuU 
tare,  Dec.  1795.  ' ' ’ 
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merely  effort  of  parliamentary  intetpofiti^Oj 

Ordet  to  call  thern  into  cultivation. 

It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any  other  means  of 
^ffeftually  fecnrin^  future  plenty^  and  rendering 
purfelves  independent  of  foreign  fipplies,  which 
mull  ever  be  precarious  but  that  of  bringing 
wafte  lands  into  cultivation,  by  a law  for  the 
general  divilion  and  enclofure  of  commons^ 
Since  about  a 'million  of  quarters  of  wheat  were 
imported  in  the  twelve  months  preceding  Sep- 
tember laft,  befides  other  fpecies  of  grain,  there 
ought  to  have  been  half  a million  of  additional 
acres  of  land  in  cultivation,  in  order  to  have  fa- 
perfeded  the  foreign  fupply,  allowing  each  acre 
to  produce  two  quarters,  which  is  below 'the 
average.  But  even  in  this  cafe,  the  fcarcity  and 
dearth  would  have  been  the  fame,  independent 
of  foreign  fupplies  ; fo  that  it  may  be  fafely  af- 
firmed, that  not  lefs  than, a million  of  new  acres, 
brought  into  cultivation,  can  fecure  future  plen- 
ty, and  therefore  reafonable  prices,  in  ordinary 
feafons.  Even  in  this  cafe,  importation  would 
be  neceffary,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  ufaal 
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plenty  after  fuch  bad  feafons  as  that  of  17^9^ 
There  can  be  no  doubts  that  the  wifdom^j  pow«^ 
€T^  and  patriotifm^  of  parliament,  now  about  t© 
affemble  for  this  purpofe,  will  devife  and  em^ 
ploy  expedients  for  farmounting  the  obUacle^ 
that  have  heretofore  marred  this  falutary  meafure,, 
whether  they  arife  from  popular  prejudices,  in- 
dividual interefts,  or  the  forms  of  law.  It  will 
of  courfe  be  the  ftudy  of  the  legiflature  to  en- 
courage the  cultivation  of  thefe  lands,  when  ap? 
propriated,  by  fuch  exemptions  and  abatements 
of  burdens,  as  to  their  wifdom  may  appear  expe- 
dient and  elfe6lua].  Will  it  not  be  worth  while 
to  confider  whether,  in  place  of  fuffering  tythes 
to  hang  upon  this  new  fource  of  wealth,  as  a 
perpetual  tax  upon  induflry  and  improvement,  it 
would  not  be  advifable  to  aflign  to  the  clergy, 
in  the  firft  inftance,  a certain  proportion  of  the 
rough  land,  as  a glebe?  But  it  would  be  pre- 
fumptuous  in  me  to  enter  into  the  details  of  a 
fubjeft,  which  is  about  to  fall  under  the  eon,- 
lideration  of  an  able  and  enlightened  f^nate^ 
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Tlie  cuiture  "of "potatoes  Is  an ' immenfe'  re- 
fonrce : There  are  none  of  the  articles  confti- 
tutiog  the  food  of  man^  of  which  fo  much  can 
be  raifed  in  fo  frhall  an  area^  and  with  fo  little 
labour  ; and^  as  it  is  a viftual  requiring  no  pre- 
paration, like  the  grains,  except  the  aft  ion  of 
fire,  each  potato  being  as  it  were  a little  loaf 
ready  baked  by  nature,  this  invaluable  root 
might  juftly  be  named  the  root  of  fcarcity. 
The  increafed  cultivation  of  them  will  depend 
chiefly  on  the  private  advantage  which  indivi- 
duals may  find  in  applying  their  labour  to  this 
branch  of  tillage,  in  preference  to  that  of  grain. 
Some  encouragement,  by  premium,  or  other- 
wife,  .will  probably  be  thought  of  by  the  legifia- 
ture,  to. give  them  a more  decided  preference,  as 
this  would  add  imrpenfely  to  the  general  flock 
of  wholefome  food. 

„ But  thefe  meafures  are  only  remote  refoiirces. 
The  nation  wdli  look  to  the  legiflature  for  fon)e 
immediate  ileps  for  the  relief  of  the  prefent  ur- 
gent diftrefs. 
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1ft.  Importation  has  already  proved  to  be  our 
main  refource  ; the  quantity  imported  the  laft 
twelve  months  having  been  one-eighth  of  the 
v/hole  confumption  of  England,*  a circumftance 
unexampled  in  the  hiftory  of  this  country.  It 
is  this  that  muft  be  our  great  refource  in  future. 
A free  trade,  with  the  affiftance  of  bounties, 
will  again  fave  us.  It  deferves  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  whole  of  the  immenfe  importation  of 
laft  year  was  made  by  private  merchants  ^ and 
'we  had,  in  the  fcarcity  of  the  year  1795,  a 
beautiful  and  inilruSlive  illuftration  of  the  wif- 
dom  of  committing  trade  to  the  fpontaneous 
energies  of  felf-intereft,  and  of  not  even  ap- 
proaching it  with  the.  hand  of  power..  Our  go- 
vernment, in  that  year,  with  the  moft  paternal 
foiicitude  for  the  relief  of  the  public,  undertook 
to  import,  on  their  own  account,  and  to  fell  at 

In  a workj  intituled,  Ccrji  Tracts,  publitlied  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  the  proporiiori  of  the  corn  imported 
to  that  produced  in  England,  is  computed  at  one  five  hundred- 
and-feventieth  part.  This  work  is  aferibed  to  the  Right 
Konoarable  George  Grenville,  with  whom  this  branch  of 
commerce  is  faid  to  have  been  a favouiile  fludy. 
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a moderate  price.  The  confequence  was,  that 
private  trade  was  entirely  damped,  while  this 
importation  was  carried  on  ; for,  though  indivi- 
duals will  enter^  into  competition  with  one  ano- 
ther, who  will  enter  into  competition  with  the 
treafury  ? The  error  was  foon  perceived,  and  the 
meafure,  after  being  purfued  for  a fhort  time,  ’ 
was  abandoned,  on  the  fame  pure  principles 
with  which  it  had  been  adopted^  and  a moft 
efficient  importation  has  been  made,  ever  fince, 
by  private  traders.  A free  trade,  therefore,  and 
a final!  bounty,  in  addition  to  the  indemnificatiori 
enadted  laft  year,  in  cafe  of  a'fall  of  the  market, 
pending  the  voyage,  will  carry  this  refource  to 
its  utrnoft  extent.  I fay"  a fmall  bounty,  fora 
large  one  might  caufe  fuch  a fudden  and  alarm- 
ing drain  from  the  foreign  countries,  which  fup- 
ply  it,  that  a prohibition  might  be  the  confe- 
quence, as  happened  with  regard  to  the  Pruf- 
faii  dominions  laft  wdnter. 

2dly.  The  abolition  of  theaffize,  or  if  popular 
prejudice  will  not  allow  of  this,  the  framing  of 
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it  6n  more  correS  principles/ and  particularly 
taking  care  that  it  fhall  encourage,  in  place  of 
difcouraging,  the  ufe  of  houfehold  bread.  The 
objeftions  to  the  exiitence  of  any  affize  at  ail 
have  been  already  Hated  ; and,  with  regard  to 
the  abufes  of  it,  as  it  adtually  exifts,  there  is 
evidence,  on  the  records  of  parliament^  for  it 
appeared,  from  the  examination  of  Archdeacon 
Heflop,  and  others,  in  the  month  of  February 
laft,  that  the  difference  of  the  produce  of  white 
flour,  and  that  of  brown  flour,  affording  bread 
equally  wholefome  and  nutritious,  and  to  mofl 
people  equally  palatable,  was  in  the  proportion 
of  30  to  52  in *60  pounds  of  wheat.  This  pro- 
digious difference  in  the  produce  of  wheat,  and 
the  effedt  of  it  as  a matter  of  public  economy, 
mufl  forcibly  ftrike  the  attention  of  every  confi- 
derate  perfon.  And  it  is  obferved,  by  the  fame 
committee,  in  their  report  of  the  6th  of  March 
Jafl:,  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  aflize 
Is  now  fet,  the  profit  of  the  baker  is  fai'  more 
eoiifiderable  upon,  pure  w^heaten  bread,  than  on 
that  of  a coarfer  quality.  This  is  a matter  of 
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Very  confider^blc  importance,  and  one  of  thofe 
which  will,  no  doubt,  draw  the  attention  of 
parliament, 

Sdly.  To  take  Heps  for  ilopping  profecutions 
againft  dealers  in  corn,  or.  If  popular  prejudices 
will  not  admit  of  this,  fo  to  modify  the  laws, 
that  the  execution  of  them  fliall  not  be  detri- 
mental to  the  public*  If  this  is  not  done,  men 
of  credit,  charafter,  and  capital,  through  whom 
alone  a fair 'and  regular  fupply  of  the  market 
can  be  obtained,  will  be  erxtirely  driven  from 
the  trade,  which  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
huckfters  and  adventurers.  I know,  for  certain, 
that  thefe  profecutions  have  already  had  a bad 
effeft,  and  if  they  fliould  ftiil  go  on,  will  tend 
to  fruftrate,  in  fome  meafure,  the  beneficial 
effefts  of  the  comparatively  plentiful  harve& 
Notwithftanding  the  crop  of  this  year  has  failed 
to  a certain  degree,  and  is  not  affifted  by  that 
furplus  of  the  preceding  crop,  which  ufed  to 
ferve  for  three  months,  of  more,  after  harveft; 
the  public  will  have  a right  to  eipe£t  feme  far- 
ther fall.  If  this  fiiali  not  be  the  cafe,  it  will 
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be  difficult  to  affign  any  other  caufe  than  the 
dimunition  of  competition  from  narrowing  the 
trade,  the  great  profits  neceffary  to  enable  grow^ 
ers  to  bring  their  own  produce  to  market,  and 
the  inhancement  of  profits  in  confequence  of 
the  inhancement  of  rifks  to  thofe  unintimidated 
dealers,  who  may  flill  continue  to  fupply  the 
market. 

'4 

It  was  perhaps  the  intention  of  the  legiflature 
to  have  repealed  the  whole  of  thefe  laws,  wdien 
the  ilatute  of  Edw.  VI.  was  repealed  in  1772.'^ 

The 

* I am  informed  the  following  cirourn fiance  gave  rife  to 
that  a£l  of  parliament : London  was  at  that  time  fupplied 

with  immenfe  quantities  of  frelli  butter,  from  that  part  of 
Yorkfliire,  called  Holdernefs.  The  dairies  were  farmed  by 
I.ondon  dealers,  who  were  in  the  pra6lice ‘of  accommodating 
other  faop-keepers  with  what  they  could  not  difpofe  of  them- 
felves.  it  is  plain,  that  it  was  entirely  out  of  the  power  of 
farmers  to  bring  this  commodity  to  m^^rket  themfelves,  and  as 
it  is  a very  periftiable  article,  the  prompt  method  that  has 
been  ciefcribed,  was  the  bell:  pothble  for  the  public  benefit 
In  the  courfe  of  this  traffic,  however,  one  of  thefe  dealers  was 
brought  under  the  predicament  of  Edw.  VI/s  ffiatute,  and  was 
covvicied.  Lord  Mansfield,  from  principles  of  jufiice  and 

humanity 
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The  preamble  to  this  bilb  and  the  fpeecbcs  in 
the  debate^  particularly  that  of  Mr,  Burke,  fet 

humanity,  and  perceiving  that  the  in6i6tion  of  the  pena!ty 
u'ould  ruin  this  trade,  contrived  to  fufpend  judgement,  and 
fiiggeiled  the  repeal  of  the  ftatute  in  the  intenrii. 

In  the  year  1767,  in  confequence  of  complaints  concerning 
the  high  price  of  provilions,  and  petitions  having  been  pre- 
fented  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  on  that  fubjed,  afcrlbing  it 
lo  the  practices  of  foreitallers,  jobbers,  &c.  a bill  was  ordered 
to  be  brought  into  parliamerit,  to  enforce  the  laws  againft  inch 
offenders ; but  the  committee  appointed  lo  confider  Ihefe  laws 
came  to  the  following  rcfoIiUions,  viz, 

IfL  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  commiLte,  that  the 
hweral  lawvs  relating  to  badgers,  engroffers,  foredaliers,  and 
regrators,  by  preventing  the  circulation  of  and  tree  trade  in 
corn,  and  other  provifions,  have  been  ihe  me-ans  of  raifnig  'the 
price  thereof  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom^’'' 

2d.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  Ine 
Houfe  be  moved  for  leave  to  bring  In  a bil!  to  remedy  the 
evils  occafioned  by  the  faid  law's/' 

In  confequence  of  frefn  petitions  from  the  country,  to  the 
fame  purport  as  the  former,  the  matter  lav  over  till  1772, 


the 
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the  impolitic  tendency  of  the  ancient  laws  in 
\ the  ftrongeft  point  of  view. 

In  cafe  the  total  repeal  of  thofe  laws  fliould 
not  be  judged  fafe,  in  the  prefent  irritated  ftate 
of  the  public  mind,  I beg  leave  to  fuggeft,  with 
that  diffidence  which  becomes  one  who  does 
not  belong  to  the  profeffion  of  the  law,  that 
the  fling  might  perhaps  be  taken  from  it,  by 
enafting,  that  no  convi6lion  fhall  follow,  unlefs 
the  aft  committed  fhall  be  proved  to  have  been 
detrimental  to  the  public.* 

4thly.  Enforcing  the  aft  of  laft  feffion,  fefpeftlrig" 
flale  bread  underhand  this  is  fo  frequently 
infringed,  that  it  is  likely  foon  to  go  into  defue^ 
tude.  There  is  the  following  obfervation  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  10th  of  Feb^ 
ruary ; Your  committee  is  flrongly  induced  to 

* This  idea  feeflis  to  meet  with  foiiie  countenance,  from  an 
e'xpreffion  of  Lord  Coke,  who  fays,  that  an  engroflermay 
be  indicted  at  the  common  law,  as  for  an  offence  malum  in 

InfHtules  of  the  Laws  of  England,  p.  m. 

recommend 
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recommend  this^  from  the  confideratlon  that  a 
very  refpe£table  phyfician  has  given  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  new  bread  is  far  lefs  wholefome 
than  that  which  has  been  baked  a number  of 
hours.’’  Xhis  was  the  only  legiflative  meafure 
adopted  laft  feflion,  in  confequence  of  the  re«^ 
port  of  the  committee,  and  it  was  confidered  as 
of  fo  much  confequence,  that,  to  prevent  delay, 
the  aft  v/as  paffed,  without  waiting  for  the  ufuai 
formalities.  And  in  the  report  of  the  6th  of 
March^  after  this  aft  had  taken  efFeft  for  a few 
Vv^eeks,  it  is  certified,  on  the  teftimony  of  fi^ 
bakers,  that  the  confumption  had  been  thereby 
diminifhed  pne-fixth  part.  Upon  inquiring  ^ 
yefterday,  at  the  baker  who  fupplies  my  family, 
how  this  law  came  tq  be  fo  much  neglefted,  he 
gave  as  one  reafon,  that,  owing  to  the  intimida- 
tion of  dealers  in  v^heat  and  flour,  the  fupply 
had  been  at  times  of  late  fo  ihort,  that  he  could 
not  bake  enough  to  enable  him  to  keep  it  for 
fwenty-four  hours,  as  the  law  direfts. 

5 Ih  November,  1800, 


5thly.  The 
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5thly.  The  flopping  of  the  diftilleries,  and  of  die 
making  of  ilarch  and  hair-power.  Thefe  make 
a very  inconfiderable  part  of  the  total  confamp- 
tion  of  the  country  j but  this  prohibition  will 
argue  at  lead  the  paternal  care  of  the  ieginature, 
in  attending  even  to  the  hnailed  means  of  eco- 
nomy, and  will  ferve  as  an  example  to  private 
families,  to  make  voluntarily  eveiy  pofiible 
retrenchm.ent, 

Having  thus  livrnbly  dated  what’  I conceive 
to  be  the  mod  expedient  and  pradficable  means 
pf  relief,  in  the  prefent  didrefs,  it  would  be 
entering  into  too  wide  a held,  to  fpecify  what 
Ihould  not  be  done.  There  is  one  meafure, 
however,  upon  which  I fho.uld  not  have  thought 
it  necedary  to  make  any  remark,  had  I hot 
heard  it  mentioned,  by  thofe  from  whom  I diould 
not  have  expedted  it,  as  a thing  which  might 
be  advifable  in  the  prefent  hour  : I mean  the 
edablidiment  of  a 'maximum  of  price.  Without 
entering  into  any  reafoning,  I fiiall  jiid  make 
one  or  two  references  to  hiftory.  A maximum 


ivas. 
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was  tried  under  Edward  II.  during  one  of  the 
word  admlnldratlons  that  England  ever  faw^  and 
was  abandoned,  as  mifchievous  and  impradlica* 
ible.  It  was  tried  in  France,  during  an  adminlf- 
tration  dill  more  execrable  and  flagitious,  name« 
ly,  that  of  Robefpierre,  and  was  equally  aban- 
doned, for  the  fame  reafons.  As  it  is  a fcheme 
that  could  only  be  diftated  by  the  groffed  igno» 
ranee  and  tyranny,  and  cannot,  therefore,  have 
even  entered  into  the  minds  of  our  prefent 
rulers,  no  more  need  be  faid  on  the  fubjeO:. 

I have  thus,  my  Lord,  unburdened  my  mind, 
by  humbly  communicating  what  I felt  it  mj/ 
duty  not  to  withhold.  I wilh  it  were  mors  wow 
thy  of  your  acceptance,  and  that  of  the  public. 

I am  fenfible  this  letter  might  be  rendered 
much  more  perfefl,  as  to  matter,  as  well  as 
illudrativon  and  arrangement;  but  it  has  been 
eompoied,  fince  the  report  of  bis  Majefty’s  im 
tention  of  affembling  the  parlianlent,  at  thefe 
fliortjntervals  of  leifure  which  the  indifpenfable 
duties  of  anaefive  profefiion  allowed.  The  whole 
oftinsfubjedlis  a ns  alter  of  theutmoddelicacvand 

^ I 

irnporta.nee 
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importance  to  the  caufe  of  humanity  and  pub« 
lie  fpirit,  and  upon  which  it  behoves  every  man 
to  throw  all  the  light  his  abilities  enable  him. 
The  fird  ftep  towards  alleviating  the  miferies 
of  the  poor  is  to  afeertain  from  whence  they 
proceed  ; and,  if  we  cannot  immediately  relieve 
their  wants^  to  endeavour,  at  leah,  to  footh  their 
difeontents,  by  ihewing  them  that  the  ground 
of  their  evil  is  imputable  to  natural  and  un- 
avoidable caufes,  and  not  to  inflame  their  paf- 
fions,  and  exafperate  their  fufferings,  by  repre- 
fenting  them  as  flowing  from  the  crimes  of  their 
fellow  fubjefts,  and  thereby  impelling  them  to 
acts  that  muft  aggravate  the  evil  ten-fold,  and 
lead  to  the  moft  tragical  and  fatal  cataflrophies. 

If  it  were  not  taking  up  too  much  of  your 
Lordfliip’s  time,  it  would  be  interefting  to  im 
quire  upon  what  the  Itrange  credulity  of  man- 
kind, on  thefe  points,  is  founded.  I fliall  only 
fhorlly  remark,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  when  galled  by  fuffering,  to  yield 
readily  to  jealoufy  and  fufpicion ; and,  in  this 
temper,  trifles  light  as  air  ” are  confirming 

evidence. 
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evidence.  Fear  is  alfo  very  favourable  to  cre- 
dulity, and  it  is  upon  this  that  fuperftitious  cre- 
dulity is  chiefly  built  5 for,  whatever  relates  to 
the  world  of  fpirits,  excites  the  ftrongofl:  emo- 
tions in  the  mind.  Next  to  this,  animal  fubfif- 
tence  feems  to  excite  the  deepefl:  Intereft,  as 
may  be  exemplified  in  the  irrational  anxieties 
of  avarice,  and  the  blind  credulity  with  regard 
to  the  points  in  queftion  5 fo  that  thefe  aberra- 
tions of  the  human  mind  may  be  flyled  temporal 
fuperjtition.  It  is  ftated  by  one  of  the  ancients, 
as  your  Lordfliip  knows,  as  the  principal  advan- 
tage attending  the  cultivation  of  reafon,  by  edu- 
cation, that  it  enables  the  mind  to  furmount 
thefe  vain  fears.  But,  as  this  fiibjeft  relates, 
to  the  indifpenfable  neceflities  of  our  animal 
nature,  and  is  full  of  fpecious  fallacies,  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  mofl:  difncult,  for  an  unedu- 
cated mind,  upon  which  to  form  a carre£t  and^ 
difpaflionate  judgement.  The  time  will  come, 
when  our  more  enlightened  ppfterity  v/ill  be  as 
much  aftoniftied  that  the  belief  in  foreflallin^r  and 
monopolizing  the  neceffaries  pf  life  being  the 
caufes  of  the  fcarcity  and  high  price  of  pro- 
X 2 vifions. 
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villons,  fiiould  prevail  at  the  end  of  the  JSth 
century,  as  we  are  at  the  grave  characters  who 
believed  in  ghofts  and  witches  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  It  is  not  quite  two  hun^ 
dred  years,  finoe  not  only  the  King  on  the 
throne,  and  the  judge  on  the  bench,  but  the 
'majority  of  the  whole  legiflature  of  England, 
believed  in  witchcraft,  as  appears  by  an  a£t 
of  parliament  paffed  againft  that  imaginary  crime 
in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

However  mortifying  it  may  be  to  human 
pride,  that  thofe  who  are  called  the  better  fort^ 
give  into  fuch  errors,  let  us  make  every  allow* 
ance  for  thofe  who  have  not  the  fame  advantage^ 
of  information,  and  vyho,  living  from  day  to  day 
by  their  labour,  are  much  more  deeply  interefted 
in  the  quehion,  while  they  have  not  the  ad-? 
vantage  of  liberal  and  enlightened  minds  to 
counteraft  their  prejudices.  When  this  is  duly 
confidered,  we  ought  rather  to  admire  the 
quietnefs  and  patience  of  the  commonalty  of 
England,  than  be  farprized  at  their  late  tranfient 
^nd  partial  exceffes.  Whoever  will  ftudy  the 

charafter 
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l^harafter  of  the  common  people  of  this  ifiand, 
will  find  much  to  admire  in'  them,  particularlf 
that  averfion  to  the  fliedding  of  blood,  and  to 
the  vindiftive  life  of  edged  weapons,  which 
remarkably  diftinguiilies  them  from  all  the  na« 
tions  of  Europe,  particularly  the  more  foutbern* 
How  crpel,  then,  to  abufe  the  generous  nature 
of  fuch  people  ! It  feems  parfeula^'  i^cum- 
bent  on  thofe 

of  education,  to  footh,  confole,  and  inftriiQ:,  the 
induftrious  artifan  and  labourer,  on  a fubjefl:  on 
which  they  are  fo  prone  to  errors  of  the  moft  dan- 
gerous and  fatal  tendency ; to  reprefent  to  them 
that  this  ifiand  is  like  a fliip  at  fea,  on  a voyage 
of  twelve  months,  with  an  inadequate  fiore  of 
provliions  on  board,  and  with  only  a precarious 
chance  of  any  farther  fupply,  and  that  too  great 
an  expenditure,  in  the  beginning  of  the  voyage, 
would  produce  a famine  before  they  could  ar* 
rive  in  port;  that  therefore  it  becomes  them  to 
fubmit  with  Chriftian  patience  to  being  put  on 
fhort  allowance,  not  giving  way  to  unmanly  re- 
pinings,  much  lefs  difgracing  themfelves  by  mu- 
tiny, This  clafs  of  fociety  Ihould  alfo  have  it  ex- 
plained 
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plained  to  tliem^  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  high 
prices  that  general  frugality  and  diminiilied  con- 
fumption  can  be  effeSed  t and  it  can  be  made 
plain  to  them^  that  the  farmer  ought  to  have 
j fuch  prices  as  to  indemnify  him  for  the  ihortnefs 

I of  his  crop,  and  to  enable  him  to  continue  and 

) 

!|/^^^y.^^increafe  his  tillage  the  enfuing  year^  that  the 
{/'  -T>tA.farmers  who  produce,  and  the  dealers  who  bring 
Im  that  produce  to  mkrket,  for  the  accommodation 

fociety  in  general,  and  of  the  poor  in  particu- 
inftead  of  being  the  objefts  of  tbeir  indig- 
k.  ‘nation,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  their  befc 

friends. 


I have  only  farther  to  add,  that,  as  this  letter  h 
intended  for  the  public  eye,  and  as  a queftion 
may  arife  concerning  the  purity  of  the  author’s 
motive,  he  thinks  it  right  to  declare,  that  he  is 
not  only  no  dealer  in  any  of  the  articles  of  life, 
but  that  he  has  not  the  fmalleft  acquaintance  or 
connexion  with  any  one  who  is  fo,  nor  with  any 
of  their  connexions.  And,  lell  it  Ihould  be  faid 
that  he  is  probably  feme  one  in  the  pay  of  go- 
vernment, he  equally  difclaims  this  charge.  lie 


can 
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caa  bring  proof  tliat  thefe  were  his  opinions  be- 
fore any  fuch  queftions  were  publicly  agitateds 
and  that  he  freely  and  publicly  declared  them 
fince  they  have  been  agitated;,  at  a time  when  it 
was  generally  believed  that  the  majority  of  his 
majeily's  miniilers  w^ere  of  a different  way  of 
thinking. 

But  my  great  fecurity  againft  tifl  mifcon- 
ftruftion  of  my  motives  is,  that  the  public  think 
too  well  of  your  Lordihip  to  believe  that  you 
would  fuffer  yourfelf  to  be  addreffed  hy  a fordid 
trader,  or  an  unprincipled  mercenary,  but  by 
one  who  is  known  to  your  Lorddiip  to  be,  with 
the  fmcereft  attachment  , and  refpeft. 

My  Lord, 

_^Your  Lordfnip's 

hloll  faithful  and 
- ' Moft  obedient  fervant^ 

London^  ■ 

Novembers  1800. 


T.  Burton.,  ?r!ater, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


December  25,  1 800, 


The  firfl:  ftep  taken  by  parliament,  after  its 
meeting,  on  the  11th  of  laft  month,  after  fix- 
ing the  bounties,  was  to  afcertain  the  average 
amount  of  this  year’s  crop  throughout  the  king- 
dom. It  appears,  from  the  returns  made  in  vir- 
tue of  the  precepts  iffued  for  that  purpcfe,  that 
the  late  crop  is  ffiort  of  an  average  one  by 
about  one-fourth.  It  appears,  farther,  from  thefe 
Reports,  that  the  furplus  of  the  crop  of  1799, 
in  aid  of  this  year’s,  has  not,  in  general,  been 
equal  to  a fupply  of  three  ^ weeks,  infread  of  ten 

L or 

This  appears  from  the  following  extra6l  from  the  Report 
delivered  a few  days  ago  by  tlie  Committee  of  the  Houfe 
of  Lords : 


The 
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pr  eleven  weeks,  which  is  computed  to  be  the 
average  furplus.  Accurate  flatements  * have 

alfo 

The  Lords  Con?m:tlees  have  been  Informed,  with  fcarcely 
any  exception,  that  the  hock  of  old  corn  w^as  very  nearly  ex- 
haahed  in  the  period  of  the  late  harveh  ; and,  inhead  of  the 
iihial  hock  in  the  pofl'effion  of  the  farmers,  millers,  and  bakers, 
af  that  time  (which  is  almoh  univerfaliy  hated  to  be  from  two 
to  three  months  confiiLipiion,  and  even  fometimes  more),  they 
have  been  invariably  informed,  that  the  hock  of  this  year  was 
not,  in  any  place,  more  than  the  conhimption  of  about  three 
weeks,  and  that  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  vyere  at  that  time 
wholly  fuppiied  with  foreign  grain.” 

f 

As  it  would,  tlierefore,  be  too  much  to  alTume  tliis  yearns  hir- 
plus  at  a fupply  or  three  vv’-ecks,  I have  taken  it  at  two  weeks. 

* The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  fame  report : 

IVheat  a7id  IVheat-Jiour. — From  1697  to  1766,  both  inclu- 
hve  (a  period  of  feventy  years),  the  annual  excefs  of  export, 
on  the  average,  from  England  and,  Scotland,  amounted  to 
210,231  quarters. 

In  1767,  there  began  to  be  an  excefs  of  import,  amount- 
ing (on  an  average  for  eighteen  yeans,  from  1767  to  1784, 
both  iuclnfive),  to  91,825  quarters  per  annum. 
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alfo  been  made  out^  of  the  imports  and  exports 
for  the  laft  hundred  years.  From  thefe  data,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  make  the  following  grofs 
comparative  flatement  of  the  two  ^lafl;  crops^  in 
relation  to  each  other,  and  in  relation  to-  the 
average  production  and  confumption  of  the 
country. 

From  1785  to  1789,  both  inclurive  (on  an  average  of  five 
years),  the  excefs  of  import  amounted  to  198,641  quarters  per 
annum, 

Since  that  period  (\vith  the  exception  of  the  year  1792^ 
when  there  was  an  excefs  of  export  amounting  to  278,019 
quarters),  there  had  uniformly  been  an  excefs  of  import,  which 
(hh  an  average  of  five  years,  from  1790  to  1794,  both  incla- 
five),  amounted  to  182,021  quarters  per  annum. 

From  1795  to  1799  (on  an  average  of  five  years),  tq 
469,966  quarters  per  annum. 

And  for  twelve  months,  from  the  26th  of  September, 
!799,  to  the  27  th  of  September,  1800,  there  have  been  im- 
ported 

Into  England,  1,032,121  quarters. 

Into  Scotland,  114,615 

i 2 


Annual 
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Annual  confumptlon  of  Great  Britain 
Annual  average  produce,  by  an  eflimate  deduced 
from  the  average  of  fifteen  years  preceding  1799, 
but  not  including  it,  - - - 

I 

Crop  of  1799,  one-third  deficient 

Stock  on  hand,  equal  to  eleven  weeks  confumption. 

Importation  - - - _ . 

Total  means  of  confumption  lafi;  year 
But  deduct  flock  in  hand  when  harvefl  came  in, 
eflimated  at  two  weeks  confumption  - 

Afilual  confumption,  lafi:  year 
Retrenchment  of  confumption,  lafi  year  - 


Crop  of  1 800,  one-fourth  deficient 
Stock  in  hand,  now  reduced  to  two  weeks  con- 
fumption - _ _ - - 

Importation,  eflimated  to  be  the  fame  as  latl  year 

Total  means  of  confumption,  this  year 
But  dedufil,  as  before,  the  Hock  that  will  probably 
be  in  hand  when  the  new  crop  comes  in 

For  adual  confumption,  this  year 
Retrenchment  of  confumption  required  this  year 


Quarters. 

8,000,000 

7.717.000 

4.858.000 

1.700.000 

1.146.000 

7.704.000 

807.000 

7.397.000 

603.000 

5.788.000 

307.000 

1.146.000 

7.241.000 

207.000 

7.034.000 

966.000 

It 
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It  appears^  therefore,  that  though  this  year’s 
crop  is  not  fo  deficient  as  that  of  laii:  year,  yet 
that  the  fcarcity  of  the  prefent  year  is,  upon  the 
whole,  greater,  owing  to  the  fmaller  flock  in 
hand  at  the  coming  in  of  the  crop.  The  greater 
expenditure  of  corn  for  feed,  in  confequence 
of  the  extenfioii  of  cultivation,  tends  alfo  to 
diminifli  the  quantity  of  food.  Thefe  circum'* 
fiances,  together  with  fome  obftacles  that  have 
arifen  in  the  ufual  channels  of  importation,  in 
confecjuence  of  the  niifunderftanding  with  Ruf- 
iia,  and  the  prohibition  of  exportation  from  the 
Pmffian  dominions,  are  probably  the  caufes  of 
the  price  of  wT.eat  * exceeding,  at  this  time,  what 
it  was  laft  year,  and  are  additional  motives  to 
the  pra&ice  of  economy,  by  a religious  attention 
to  the  late  Royal  Proclamation,  They  alfo  prove 
the  great  expediency  of  the  meafiires  that  have 
already  been  adopted,  refpefting  the  encourage- 

* The  price  of  the  quartern-loaf  has^  this  clay,  25th  De- 
cember, 1800,  rifen  to  one  failling  and  nine-pence;  the  high” 
eil  price,  laft  year,  was  one  ihillingand  fix-pence  fartiftng. 
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merit  of  the  importation  * of  all  forts  of  grain; 
the  ufe  of  fubfritutes  f for  wheats,  and  the  encou- 
ragement 

The  bounty,  like  that  of  laft  year,  confifls  in  an  indem- 
nity, in  cafe  the  price  llioiild  fall  to- a certain  price  pending 
the  voyage.  The  price  was  fixed,  lafi  year,  at  ninety  fliillhigs 
for  wheat;  it  is  now  fixed  at  a hundred  fiiilhngs,  for  this  grain, 
and  has  been  raifed  proportionably  for  barley,  oats,  rye,  and 
rice. 

f In  order  to  explain  the  advantage  of  this  meafiire,  let 
it  be  remarked,  that  the  price  of  a commodity  is  chiefly- 
determined,  Iff,  by  the  relation  of  the  fupply  to  the  demand; 
2d,  by  the  necefiities  of  the  parties.  The  neceffity  of  the 
purchafer  is,  in  no  inftance,  fo  urgent  as  in  the  article  of  pro- 
vifions ; but  this  is  firongly  and  efficiently  couiiteraded’  on  the 
part  of  llie  feller  by  the  perifliable  nature  of  his  commodity, 
and  the  rifix  of  his  being  ruined  by  meeting  plenty  with  a large 
flock  on  hand.  3d,  The  unequal  abilities  of  purchafers.  In 
the  preient  fate  of  fociety  this  is  greater  than  ever,  as  there 
nevei  wns  a period  in  v/hichto  many  could  afford  to  live  inde- 
pendent!; of  productive  labour.  When  the  quantity  of  the 
neceffaries  of  lif  is  not  equal  to  the  fupply,  a retrenchment 
muit  take  place  fo’ue  where,  or  a famine  enfue.  It  cannot  be 
expeded,  from  the  ordinary  fiandard  of  human  virtue,  that 
1 tin? 
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ragement  of  the  herring  fifnery,  by  an  exemption 
from  the  duty  on  fait ; and  they  prove  the 
urgent  neceffity  of  the  meafureS;,  refpefting  the 
exclufive  ufe  of  dale  brjeari^  which  has  been  re» 
newed,  and  the  univerfal  ufe  of  bread  made 
from  the  whole  mealv  which  has  alfo  been 
newly  adopted  by  parliament. 

the  .rich  wit  g themfeves  to  the  level  of  the  poor.  The 
principal  retrenchment,  tlierefore,  mufl  be  looked  for  from 
the  latter.  It  has  been  explained,  in  a very  ingenious  and  ' 
able  manner,  in  a trad  ^ winch  has  juft  appeared,  how  a final! 
addition  to  co  n petition,  among  the  purehafers  of  the  princ  ipal 
articles  of  life,  in  a time  ot  fcarcity,  will,  without  any  combi- 
nation among  the  dealers,  caiife  a great  and  dilproportionale 
increafe  of  price.  It  has  appeared,  therefore,  to  the  legiilature, 
to  be  a matter  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  leilen  the  confun 


tion  of  Vv^heat,  and,  thereby,  dim'niOi  the  demand  for  it,  aii^i 
have,  for  this  end,  direded  all  parochial  relief  to  be  furniflied, 
in  fubftitutes,  fueh  as  rice  and  potatoes  ; and  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  objeds  of  the  late  Royal  Proclamaf  ion  to  fave  wheaten 
bread,  and  thereby  reduce  its  price  to  the  middling  and  labour- 
ing claffes  of  the  people. 

* Invefllgatlon  of  the  Caufe  of  the  prefent  high  Price  of  Provltions,  hy 
the  Author  of  an  Etiay  on  the  Principle  of  PopulatloD. 

T - BiirtCh,  Printer, 

1-ittle  Qjieea.ftreet.  J 
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